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The Great Day 


(A Mother Speaks) 


By FaitrH BatLtey TURNER 


ou can’t think how empty the house is. Empty and forlorn! You see I lost 
my baby today. 
What? Oh, no! He started to school today! 

“But you see, he will never be a baby any more! He is a school boy now, and 
where it was once mother alone to guide him, now it will be many. Already he is 
proud—proud .hat he belongs. You should have heard him boasting to little Donnie 
Cathers next door, who isn’t six by half a year, telling him this and that about the 
‘First B’s’ as if they made up the world! 

“Yes, oh, yes! It is perfectly all right! MHaven’t I taught him that the day 
would come when the schoolbell would ring for HIM, and that it would be a glad, 
great day? The day that marks the end of babyhood and the beginning of the long 
years of purpose? I think he sensed the importance of it; he was so excited. I helped 
him dress in the new suit he so specially likes, and I felt the tremble of his body. 
‘You aren’t scared, are you, Jimmy-boy?’ I asked him, and laughed to swallow the 
lump in my own throat. ‘No!’ he said—just like that—‘No! But I'll be glad when 
I see what it’s like!’ 

“He came home in an hour or so. No more fear—just happiness. He had a 
room and a desk and a nice teacher, and the battle of starting was done! 

“It is sweet and touching to see the faith and confidence a nice ‘first teacher’ 
inspires in a roomful of trusting little beginners. They often come so fearfully to the 
threshold of that new world. 

“But Jimmy is completely captivated. All he can talk of is school!—school! 
And how important it is to be a mother, and the Someone always eager to listen to the 
happenings of every day! Dear little long-legged son of mine! He still likes to 
snuggle down in my lap a moment before he rushes out the door to rip-bang down 
the walk with his wagon or the ‘gang.’ 

“Come, let us walk out to the garden. I haye promised to cut a morning offering 
of the last lovely rosebud, for the shrine of the First Teacher. 

“One of the great days of life—is it not?” 





“The First B’s.” 
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“The Man Who Put His 
Arm Around Me” 


One Aspect of Fatherhood 


By Henry TuRNER BAILEY 


HE man who put his arm around 
me.” That ought to be the boy’s 
first thought about his father. 

When I was as small as I can remem- 
ber, my mother used to call me heavy. I 
could toddle about all day, but along 
towards noon I wanted to ride a little. 
Mother couldn’t carry me as she used to, 
but there was a big black-bearded fellow 
in a suit of blue overalls, who used to 
stride in about that time, and whisk me 
up off the floor and pitch me into the air 
and catch me as I came down, and take me 
in his arms and carry me on his bosom for 
a few moments before dinner. I shall 
never forget him! 

Wasn't he strong! I had no more fear 
of falling from his arms than I had of fall- 
ing out of my trundle-bed. And how high 
up I was in his arms! I had to look down 
into mother’s face! It was a novelty to 
see the tops of the tables, and the inside 
of the sink, and things cooking in a spider 
on the red-hot stove, and grass and flowers 
outside the window instead of sky and 
trees. I wanted to ride on and on, but I 
knew that when mother said, “Dinner is 
ready,” I should be put into my high chair 
and the ride would be over. 

But there were compensations. I was 
sure of another ride the next day, and I 
was sure that my chair would be next his 
at table. Now that I had grown to be a 
“little man” big enough to sit at table, of 
course he fed me as he did everybody else. 
He used to put his choice bits from his own 
plate into my little “X Y Z plate.” Some- 
times mother wondered if he’d better, but 
he always laughed and said, “Oh, it won’t 


E used to put his arm around me when 

he helped me to drink from my tin 
cup, and he patted me on the back when I 
choked. 

You don’t do that for your baby, you 
wise and important man? Then I am 
glad I am not your little boy. And I want 
to tell you something else—for I am no 
longer anybody’s boy but. God’s—if you 
don’t do such things for your children you 
are losing half the fun of living, and are 
laying up for yourself a lonely old age. 
Let your children alone, turn them over to 
hired help, spend your time getting rich 
and running the lodge and the club, and 
then by and by you can have the pleasure 
of wondering why it is that your boys do 
not spend their evenings at home, enjoy 
your company, or care a rap about your 
welfare. You must be numb already if 
you don’t enjoy the ringing laugh of a child, 
the feel of his plump, lively little body, as 
hard as a rubber bootheel, his wise remarks 
about you and the world in general, and 
his unanswerable questions about God. 


HAT man who put his arms around me 

in the twilight, and by the open fire of 
an evening, told me stories beginning, 
“When I was a little boy.” There were no 
better stories than those. And you don’t tell 
them to your little boy? Then I am glad 
that I am not your little boy. You can’t 
tell them? Try it. Get the boy away 
with you alone somewhere, and begin. You 
will surprise yourself with your success. 
You will become a hero in his eyes. Tell 
the experiences that will help him as he 
follows the same boyhood path you stum- 
bled along in your day. Let him know 


hurt him; he has teeth of his own now!” that you, you were once a heedless boy, a 
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boy who forgot, a boy who spilled things, 
and tore things, and lost things, a boy who 
got into trouble, a boy who had a good 
time. How it will surprise him! How 
much better he will like you! 


HAT man used to put his arm around 

me when | sat proudly by his side on 
the front seat going to church on Sunday. 
How vivid yet the memory of those sunny 
hours! Always green fields and woods 
along those three miles of country roads, 
always that marvelously funny blue-shadow 
horse working silently along flat in the 
dust beside old Fan. With one arm the 
man drove. Sometimes he let me work the 
whip. I could help old Fan drive flies, he 
said. Sometimes he let me hold the reins. 
And so | learned how to steer a horse be- 
fore I learned to steer a straight course 
through the Ten Commandments and the 
Beatitudes and the names of the minor 


prophets. 


HAT man used to put his arm around 

me and ask helpful questions when I 
was trying to figure out my first problems 
in arithmetic. I never could do much with 
“examples,” but somehow when his arm was 
around me and he took my pencil and made 
me tell him what to write to work out one 
of his funny problems about eating 
rhinoceroses, or distributing bushels of 
cannon crackers, my own stupid book prob- 
lems seemed easier. 

He put his arm around me when I was 
learning to swim. I didn’t have to run 
away and learn on the sly, nor did the big 
boys catch me and throw me in to “sink 
or swim, live or die, survive or perish.” 
My father told me one summer that it was 
time for his boy to know how to swim. 
He took me to the “Sandbar” where the 
big boys went, and I saw him dive in head- 
first, and swim any side up, in the water 
or under it. I saw him float and stand on 
his head under water with his feet out. 
He could make the fatman’s dive, and the 
turtle-dive and go leapfrog into the river 
over the shoulders of Uncle Tom. What 
rare sport it was! Did I want to know 
how toswim? You bet! 
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When we went in together he said, 
“Now if you will do just what I tell you 
to do you will learn to swim and dive this 
week.” The first day I learned to “duck,” 
the next day to float on my back; the next 
two days he held me by his side in four 
feet of water and taught me the swimming 
movements. ‘Then he let go and I swam. 


H E put his arm around me when I passed 
the dangerous straits between boyhood 
and manhood. ‘That passage is not to be 
talked about freely in print, but it ought to 
be talked about more freely than it ever has 
been talked about, in some printed thing 
for every father to read. 1 was fourteen. 
| remember the sunlit room in his work- 
shop, the bench with the watch tools ar- 
ranged upon it, the little Bible opened to 
a certain chapter. I recall the thrill of the 
quiet words, “Henry, come here a mo- 
ment, | have something to tell you.” And 
then the revelation. I had been a boy, I 
would soon be a man. I had been a joy 
to my father; some day | might know how 
great a joy; but first there were duties, 
self-denials, a discipline for vigorous man- 
hood. 

I was not only to keep myself pure and 
strong, but I was to be my _ brothers’ 
keeper. ‘There were three of them, all in 
turn sure to pass the way I was then go- 
ing. 1 could help by example and pre- 
cept to guide their feet into the way of life. 
‘There was a way to death, and it was fre- 
quented by those whose steps take hold on 
hell. ‘There were commands of God, and 
they were pointed out to me. And behold 
he had set before me that day life and 
death. He urged me with tears to choose 
life, and I chose it. And how many times 
since have I thought of him in glory and 
whispered, “Father, I thank Thee.” 


H: arm was around me while we 
worked. Not literally, of course, but 
potentially. Whether weeding the garden 
by his side early in the morning, or doing 
the chores in the barn while he milked, or 
constructing my rude toys in the shop 
where he worked, I felt always his pro- 
tecting and stimulating presence. He was 
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never too busy to sharpen the tools I had 
dulled, to teach me a better way to build 
a watermill, to examine and judiciously 
praise my astonishing mechanisms and my 
surprise-drawings. How he laughed when 
my three-wheeled clock actually ticked! 
And what cordial pats on the back I re- 
ceived! His appreciation, his praise, his 
encouraging suggestions, were the very 
bread of life to me. 

And his arms were around me when I 
confessed my sin. Never shall I forget 
that day. I had wilfully disobeyed his 
command about throwing stones in the vil- 
lage square. I had thrown one through a 
shop window. Upon mother’s suggestion 
I confessed the whole miserable business 
and asked his forgiveness. I was not 
whipped, I was not scolded, | was just 
taken in his arms and forgiven, and told to 
go in peace and sin no more. 


HE ‘last time he ever held me close in 

his arms was the evening I told him I 
had decided to live a Christian life. The 
night before at a meeting in a neighbor’s 
house his many prayers had been answered. 
With fear and trembling I had arisen be- 
hind a big gas burner and said, “I want to 
be a Christian; so help me God,” or some- 
thing to that effect. I was so frightened at 
the time that the exact words made no last- 
ing impression on my mind—only the 
supreme act. 

That night I said nothing about it at 
home. The next morning I told mother, 
who kissed me tenderly and dropped a joy- 
ful tear on my face. That afternoon she 
advised me to tell father. I knew he 
would rejoice, but somehow | dreaded to 
tell him. 

I selected a moment of twilight when he 
was milking in the gloomy barn. I can 
hear now the swish of the hay as the cows 
drew the wisps into their mouths, and the 
soft purring of the streams of milk as they 
plunged into the frothing pail. I was 
waiting just within the shadow by the door 


too timid to go near him. I could hear my 
own heart thumping in my throat. ”I'was 
December, and a bitter night. At last I 
crept in and stood beside him. 

‘Hello, sonny!” he said. 

“I’ve come to tell you,” I stammered 
out, “that last night at the meeting I told 
them I had decided to live a Christian 
life.” 

There was no reply. I stood looking at 
the top of a webby window where the last 
red ray of the evening struggled through 
into the gloom. Ought I to say any more? 
What could I say? Just then he finished 
milking. Throwing the stool into an empty’ 
crib, and placing the full pail carefully to 
one side, he came to me in the darkness 
and wrapped his dear arms about me. 

“Henry,” he said, “you will never know 
how happy you have made me until a boy 
of your own says that same thing to you.” 
And a sob of joy broke from him as he 


kissed me on the forehead. 


re is almost thirty years since then. The 
good man has been long with his Mas- 
ter. My boys have said the same great 
words to me, and I know something of his 
heart that night; but the memory of that 
hour is so vivid, so precious, | wonder if 
any act of mine will ever mean as much 
to my children as that means to me. Will 
they think of me as the man who puts his 
arms around them? 

I hope so, and I have reason to believe 
that the main lines for such a memory have 
already been laid in. The highest compli- 
ment I ever received came from little 
“Blessed” when she was but three years 
old. : 

“How many brothers have you?” asked 
a neighbor who loved to hear her talk and 
came in for that very purpose. 

“IT have three,” was the answer. 

“Three! I thought there were two. 
What are their names?” 

“Loncie, and Tedo, and Papa.” 











That Matter of Home Study 


By WINNIFRED KING RuGG 


HE case of Danny Peters is typical. 
Danny was promoted on trial last 
June, and he has been working as 
hard as he knows how to get a satisfactory 
grade this fall. His father says that the 
boy is “dumb” and his mother says the 
teachers aren’t fair, but I have seen Danny 
trying to study at home, and I don’t blame 
either him or his teachers. 

The Peters family, like many other town 
and city dwellers, have no spare rooms. 
Danny does his studying in the general liv- 
ing room at the big table where his sister’s 
fancy work, his mother’s mending, his little 
brother’s toys and his father’s papers dispute 
the occupancy of his books. Father reads 
the paper aloud; mother and sister discuss 
their sewing; small brother buzzes about 
like a sticky fly; callers come and go, and 
none of them hesitate to talk to Danny if 
they think of anything to say to him. Here, 
with a dozen distractions, the boy is obliged 
to do his naturally poor best in the way of 
concentration. It is a lucky evening when 
he is not interrupted to go out on an errand. 

Tony Casanova has an even harder time. 
Tony is brighter than the average and his 
parents are ambitious for him, but, heavens, 
how they talk! Father, mother, six chil- 
dren and all the family connections raise 
their voices in continual clamor. In the 
midst of it Tony tries to study. Having 
considerable initiative, he has partly solved 
the problem by getting permission to do his 
home work after hours in the school room. 

Even with Betty Livingston matters are 
not much better. ‘This dear child lives in 
a big house with half a dozen rooms in 
which a girl might study by herself. But 
father and mother love to have their little 
girl with them, and they love to help her 
with her lessons. Father, after methods 
known in the dark ’90’s, assists in geometry, 
and mother, entranced at her ability to 
translate Latin, skips agilely from gerund to 
ground and flirts with indirect discourse. 
Especially, mother looks up the words.in the 


vocabulary, for Betty is, quite naturally, a 
little inclined to be lazy. Thus Betty does 
her home work in the bosom of her family 
and leans more and more heavily every year 
upon that sympathetic support. 

Betty’s parents do not approve of so many 
home lessons, anyway. Betty is worked 
very hard in high school, they think, for a 
little thing in her sophomore year. She has 
her music, too, and dancing lessons and 
riding lessons, and her little clubs. You 
know girls must have a good time while 
they’re young. Yes, Betty will go to col- 
lege, but why do they make the board ex- 
aminations so hard? Still, no one can say 
her parents are not doing everything they 
can to make things easy for her. 

This problem of a place where young 
people can study their home lessons is a 
real one, a problem of space and quiet, even 
of heat and light, and a problem of self- 
control and self-denial on the part of par- 
ents. ‘The parent who is recording these 
observations has the problem in her own 
home. Her small house holds four persons, 
two of whom have lessons to prepare and 
two of whom earn their daily bread with a 
typewriter. The latter two require solitary 
confinement, preferably in a padded cell, in 
which to toil. The two who study also need 
a study room away from visitors and chat. 

The best way out for us is to turn our 
bedrooms into studies, equipped with read- 
ing lights and desks. We may make sure 
that they are well aired before we go to 
bed. Sometimes the dining room can be 
utilized after the evening meal, sometimes 
even the kitchen, if the necessary kitchen 
operations can be conducted without conver- 
sation. ‘The smaller the house and the big- 
ger the family, the more difficult the prob- 
lem becomes, but it is one that can be 
solved by most mothers if they are really 
convinced of the need. It is anly giving 
Danny and Tony and the rest of them— 
even Betty, with her beautiful, big house 
and her clinging parents—a fair show. 
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Your Baby Goes 
to School 


By Mary HALpEMAN Way 


ouR Dotty or your John is going to 

) school for the very first time. You 

take the baby hand and lead the lit- 

tle one into the school-room. ‘There you 

meet the teacher and smile at her, for she 

is charming and sympathetically welcomes 
the little child. 

You go and leave your baby. Perchance 
you will not open the school-room door 
again for years; or you may take an occa- 
sional look in as you pass by. There are 
parents who seem to take no interest in 
what is happening behind the closed doors 
of the class-room. Many of them really 
are interested, though they simply don’t 
know how to show it. All they can do is 
to watch the parade of teachers coming 
and going in the child’s life and perhaps 
shake hands with the new one that comes 
in every fall. 

But this is not enough. As the years 
roll on Dotty and John grow and change 
with the changing teachers. Only mother 
remains stationary; her attitude toward 
the teacher and the school is a determining 
factor in the teacher’s success with the 
child and the child’s success in the school. 
The teacher needs mother’s sympathy, in- 
terest and understanding from the very 
minute the child enrolls until the school- 
door swings shut on graduation day. 

One most important help that every 
mother can render the little child attend- 
ing school for the first time is to see that 
the teacher has the opportunity to accom- 
plish as much work as is necessary by per- 
mitting the child to attend as regularly as 
possible. It requires time for the first-year 
teacher to get the little one into harness. 
The child’s first year in school is the founda- 
tion upon which its education must be built. 





A child 
Lessons are repeated 
and repeated and reviewed over and over 
again, and every one is needed. ‘The law 
of New York State demands strict attend- 
ance and permits only three excuses as be- 


Every day’s work is important. 
learns by repetition. 


ing legal: (1) Sickness of the child. (2) 
Impassable roads. (3) Sickness in the fam- 
ily. Children in the first grades, or rather 
those under eight years of age, do not fall 
under these provisions, and hence it is 
sometimes possible for a parent to cripple a 
child in its later work because of avoidable 
absences during the first school year. 

And do not forget to attend school your- 
self, also. It is best to start out on the 
road to learning with your child, so that 
you can watch it grow and develop under 
the teacher’s ministration, or if its toddling 
steps weaken and falter, you can know 
when to put out either a restraining or an 
encouraging hand. So many parents wait 
until failure trips the beginner, until the 
report card is blotted with red marks, be- 
fore they even see the need of understand- 
ing, and then, without studying the situa- 
tion to learn the causes, they place the 
blame indiscriminately upon either the 
teacher, the principal or modern methods. 

Times change in school as well as in his- 
tory. That the modern little girl should 
be expected to learn her lessons in exactly 
the fashion that mother used to seems just 
as ridiculous as to expect her to wear pan- 
talettes instead of knickers. Make up your 
mind in the very beginning that times have 
changed and methods, too, and see that you 
keep intelligent pace with educational con- 
ditions if you really want to help the child. 

Watch the teacher at work. See how 
the child grows. Normal children in the 
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first grade learn their lessons in the class- 
room and you cannot understand what is 
being done unless you visit occasionally. 
The backward child manifests its 
weakness to the perceptive eye of the 
teacher, and mother’s help and understand- 
ing can frequently bolster it up and prevent 
failure. 

I think few parents realize the im- 
portance of their own attitude to the 
teacher. ‘There is a mother on our street, 
the fond and doting parent of one of those 
slowly developing children, who frequently 
refers to the teacher-as “that young snip.” 
She does not realize that by this disrespect- 
ful attitude she is setting counteracting 
influence at work that can undo much that 
the teacher might otherwise accomplish. 
Do not cripple or ruin your child’s possi- 
bilities to do good work by persistently 
maintaining the wrong attitude to the 
teacher or by questioning school authority 
or expressing a dislike of the teacher’s per- 
sonality. Father also represents authority, 
but no wise mother would think of making 
uncomplimentary remarks about father and 
his methods. When she thinks dad too 
strict she waits until the youngsters have 
gone elsewhere before remonstrating. But 
sometimes without even knowing whether 
teacher is right or wrong, without pausing 
to wonder if Jane told an uncolored and a 
straight story, mother says exactly what 
she thinks of the teacher or the school. 
This attitude cannot help but affect the 
child’s viewpoint. “H’m,” thinks the 
youngster, “Mother knows teacher isn’t 
such an important person, so why should I 
mind what she says? ‘Teacher’s nothin’ 
but a big bluff.” I heard a small boy 
boast in this fashion, and I know he doesn’t 
get along well in school either, for I have 
seen how he behaves in the class-room. 
How could you expect him to do any bet- 
ter when mother has so disrespectful an 
attitude? My husband and I never con- 
demn a teacher without hearing her side of 
the story. Maybe we don’t always think 
she is right, but for the sake of growing 
kiddies we don’t proclaim the fact from the 
housetops. 

So as I look at this stranger who takes 


soon 
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my baby’s hand from mine on the first day 
of school, I resolve anew that I shall try 

like her. If she happens to be of a 
nationality or religion other than mine, I 
do not forget that our public school is a 
democratic institution and that our Bible 
and our God are shared by Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants. ‘This stranger ought to 
be a source of inspiration to this tot of 
mine for ten whole months. A whole bat- 
tery of new experiences are to be turned 
into the current of the child’s life. This is 
an important period for the little one, and 
it is necessary for me to sink any prejudice 
and personal likes and dislikes in the larger 
and more important thought of my child’s 
school welfare. 

Every year every teacher in every grade 
is confronted with three types or classes of 
children: Those who are normal, those 
who are above normal and those who 
are slow or backward. The slow child 
cannot help his slowness any more than 
another can help his freckles. Not infre- 
quently the youngster who takes a long 
time to start will, when he does start, un- 
fold rapidly, blossom almost suddenly into 
brightness, and surpass the children who 
did not take root so deeply. This very 
fact was shown in my little daughter’s work 
in the first grade. Her report cards were 
the family jokes. She had to remain two 
years in the grade. When her teacher told 
me she could not be promoted I will never 
forget the young woman’s gratitude when 
I said, “I realize that you have done your 
best; it isn’t your fault.” 

She gave my arm a grateful little 
squeeze. “I am so glad you think so, for 
often mothers blame us.” 

“Well,” said I, “I hope that the young 
lady is lucky enough to get into your divi- 
sion again next year,” and I saw that the 
principal arranged it, for I felt that I un- 
derstood the young teacher and that she 
understood the child and would be better 
able to help her than would a. total 
stranger. 

At Christmas time of the second year 
the work was still dragging; promotion 
was insured and that was all that could be 
said Then one day my daughter came 
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rushing in, waving a report card: “Oh, 
mother, I went up! I went up!” Eighty 
is our passing grade. She had, indeed, 


gone up from 80 to 82 or 84 in almost 
every branch. And she kept right on go- 
ing up until she landed in the nineties. Her 
troubles in school were ended because I had 
let her take her root. 

Here was a child whom forcing would 
have made a tail-ender, a hanger-on for 
the rest of her school life, a child who 
might have caused teacher after teacher ex- 
ceptional trouble, who would always have 
been humiliated by her own slowness and 
apparent density. Yet many parents of 
such children blame the school and the 
teacher year after year without realizing 
that they themselves created the stage set- 
ting when they insisted upon promotion or 
permitted the teacher to send the child up 
just because it had barely managed to pass. 

There are children whose philosophy is 
expressed in the funny-picture phrase, “Let 
George Do It.” ‘They insist making some- 
one else acquire their education for them. 
This may be a best friend who has a nim- 
bler brain, but all too often it is a doting 
parent who devotes hours every night to 
struggling with the child and its lessons 
and publicly and privately blames the 
teacher for inefficiency or the school for 
deficiencies that are really non-existent. 
“Paddle your own canoe” admonished my 
father and we paddled it, for he made us, 

“You are getting the education, not I,” he 
used to grin at me, and then say, “Let's 
have a look at this problem.” He looked, 
but he always made us do the work. 

From my former experience as a teacher 
I am convinced that forced promotion 
never pays. You know education is not to 
create hothouse flowers, but to make chil- 
dren into useful men and women well 
equipped to fight life’s battles. But all too 
often parents do their best to offset the real 
purpose of the school, which is to bring 
out that which is in the child. _My mother 
used to impress the fact upon us that it was 
a disgrace not to be promoted. I never 
worry about promotions, but I do impress 
my child with the fact that it is disgrace- 
ful not to put forth her best effort. If she 


does that, promotion takes care of itself. 

And then there are the infant prodigies. 
How many of us, mothers especially, fondly 
believe we have one, and how proud we 
are of a child precocious in some direc- 
tion! Sometimes we are even guilty of 
gentle little “uppity” airs over the smart- 
ness of our offspring. The poor children 
become puppets of their parents’ pride, and 
some of them break in the middle grades 
either in health or in mentality just because 
they are not able to stand the strain of the 
work that is piled upon their underdevel- 
oped bodies during the first years of school 
life. I know that there are infant prodigies, 
but they exist in spite of training rather 
than because of it. Their genius will not be 
hidden. No one could keep a Mozart or 
a Benjamin Franklin back. Their bodies 
usually develop, but modern pushing of 
growing children at a faster pace than they 
are capable of traveling, especially if begun 
during the first year of school life, could, I 
believe, crush even genius. 

One feels sorry for the overweighted lit- 
tle ones, struggling through the lower 
grades, carrying music lessons, drawing or 
dancing along with the school work. It 
is a mistake to think that because your 
child leads the class and the teacher as- 
signs her such cute little speeches on en- 
tertaining day, when she looks so cunning 
in that dear little dress that you made her, 
that she is able to carry all the extra work 
her mind is capable of tackling. Her body 
must grow and if too much is placed on the 
mind the body is taxed. 

Since I have no wish to interfere with 
this child’ of mine, but am resolved to 
see that she makes the most of her oppor- 
tunity, I watch from the teacher’s side her 
growth and development, see that she goes 
to school properly clothed and fed, backed 
up by my kindly attitude of cooperation 
with the school authorities and unhampered 
in play time with extra work, which she 
might be able to manage during the first 
years, but which would tell upon her later 
school work and her health, My coopera- 
tion without interference must afford my 
child her real chance. 


—Courtesy of “Hygeia.” 








Where Shall Teacher Liver 


By FLora AKINS 


T HAPPENS, not infrequently, that the 

more prosperous farmers refuse to rent 

a room to the school teacher merely be- 
cause they do not need the money. So she 
goes to a poorer home where there are few 
of the comforts and none of the privacy she 
needs, where she must sit in a cold room 
or spend the entire evening with the family. 
She pays from twenty to thirty dollars a 
month for a place to sleep and the plainest 
of fare. 

Any teacher, to do her best work for the 
children committed to her care, must have 
a warm room of her own to which she can 
retire when she will. 

Perhaps we do not consider closely enough 
what a responsible and difficult position the 
country teacher is expected to fill. Besides 
her work of teaching, which usually is more 
than enough for any one woman to do well, 
she fills the places of janitor, playground 
supervisor, moral advisor, preacher and, in 
reality, mother, for she must see that the 
careless Johnnies and Marys button up coats 
and do not forget overshoes and mittens. In 
addition to all this she is often called into 
service as a nurse to care for cuts and bruises, 
watch out for symptoms of illness and so on. 

Her time is not her own from the hour 
she starts for school until the sweeping and 
dusting are done and the fuel is carried in 
for the next day. Her day covers a period 
of at least nine hours. On most nights she 
must study, examine papers and otherwise 
complete work that cannot be done at noon 
or recess, at which hours she needs to be very 


much alive on the playground—all over the 
school plant, in fact. 

During the day she grinds off classes at 
the rate of one every five to fifteen minutes, 
snatching time to interject an occasional im- 
promptu sermon. Many an adult can tes- 
tify that his first ambition to receive a higher 
education or to do something worth while 
in the world was inspired by one of these 
talks from the teacher. 

While the teacher travels “on high” 
through a recitation she must keep a keen 
eye on the other pupils to see that they are 
actually working and not “into mischief.” 
The heating, the ventilation of the room 
and, in many schools, the hot lunch, must 
all be supervised so skillfully that no time 
is lost from the class schedule. 

And the modern teacher has many social 
duties as well. The young people of the dis- 
trict expect her to give them original ideas 
on entertaining for their social gatherings. 
And the parents enjoy school entertainments 
where their children will have a chance to 
perform. They even expect the teacher to 
arrange these programs outside of her regu- 
lar school time. In many communities, the, 
schoolhouse is used as a community center 
and the teacher is very much depended upon. 

Your teacher should find a boarding place 
in one of the best homes in the community 
where she can have all the comforts and con- 
veniences that the district affords—for the 
sake of the men and women of tomorrow, 
if not for mere humanity’s sake! 

—Curtis Publishing Co. 


It is related of a certain king, that, when embarked on a voyage, attended by some 
of his courtiers, and carrying with him some of his treasures, a storm arose, which made 
it necessary to lighten the ship; whereupon he commanded his courtiers to be thrown 


overboard, but saved his money. 


How is it with parents who are embarked with for- 


tune and family on this voyage of life; when they need a better schoolhouse to save their 
children from ill health, or a better teacher to rescue them from immorality and ignor- 
ance, or even a Slate or a shilling’s worth of paper to save them from idleness; have we 
any parents amongst us, or have we not, who under such circumstances, will fling the 
child overboard and save the shilling?—Horace Mann. 











Hill Top—A One- 
Room School 


By J. V. FAULKNER 
District School Clerk 


KLAHOMA has operated as a sover- 

eign state less than twenty years, 

but we have no apology to offer for 
her educational system. ‘Tillman County 
lies against Texas, in the southwest, and is 
one of the leading agricultural counties. 
The district of which we write, No. 71, is 
known as Hill Top. We have always 
taken especial interest in our school, em- 
ploying the best teachers and maintaining a 
nine months’ term. In fact, our school was 
so much above the local average that we 
took little interest in our County Super- 
intendent’s campaign for “Model Schools” ; 
still, in reply to his invitation, our clerk 
called at his office early in January, 1926. 
When the plan was outlined, it was very 
evident that the cost would be considerable, 
both in money and in labor. The super- 
.intendent was told that as it was in the 
middle of the fiscal year, no funds had been 
placed in the annual budget for such work. 
He then suggested “donations,” but he was 
let into the secret that donations had been 
worn threadbare during the recent war 


period. 
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Then that county educational man— 
E. H. Shelton by name—took up a pencil 
and drew an imaginary line from the 
county seat to a point on the county line 
due north, then another line from the cen- 
ter of the county to the east, and said, “In 
that part of the county the school spirit is 
rather questionable, but the rest of the 
county is considerably better.” And, while 
we were in a “self-satisfied” mood about 
our school, knowing it to be above the 
average for the county and quite a bit 
above the average in his diagram of poor 
interest, somehow he made us want some- 
thing better. The next day our clerk con- 
sulted with the other board members, and 
they called a “Get-Together Day” for all 
patrons of the district. ‘The women were 
duly advised and brought great baskets, 
boxes and buckets of “country cooking,” to- 
gether with big pots of coffee that was 
“good to the last drop.” ‘The county su- 
perintendent was invited and piloted to the 
school house, and imagine if you can, his 
expression when he observed, on entering, 
only one visitor present! He took a seat 
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beside the visitor and asked, ‘““Do you sup- 
pose anyone else is coming?’ He was as- 
sured that no one would be lonesome. It 
was then well after eleven o’clock, but be- 
fore twelve, ninety-five per cent of the 
patrons were there. An improvised table 
was stretched out up the main aisle, and 
the feast was spread. After thanks, every- 
body was invited to make themselves at 
home, and the women served and kept hot 
coffee on tap. Dinner over, the table was 
cleared and the superintendent was intro- 
duced and invited to outline a “Model 
School.” 

When he had finished and while every- 
one was intensely interested, our clerk an- 
nounced, “You have now heard what is 
required in order that we may qualify as a 
‘Model’; those who favor entering the 
campaign, make it known by saying ‘Aye.’ ”’ 
Every vote was called in a loud voice, 
“Aye.” 

Then the clerk said, “Now, Mr. Shelton 
has another card up his sleeve; he wants 
us to organize a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion here. He will now outline that work, 
in order that we may pass on it before we 
leave.” 

In another half-hour address, that great 
school help was explained, and when he 
concluded our clerk announced, ‘“‘You have 
now had the Parent-Teacher Association 
work outlined ; all who favor entering that 
work will say “Aye.” 

Result, another unanimous vote to “go 
forward.” 

Organization 
was perfected 
then and there, 
with twenty- 
four paid-up 
members; ofh- 
cers were elected 
and a day was 
appointed for 
actual work to 
start on that 
Model School. 

But here we 
want to. state 
that while 
breaking bread 





A Hill Top Picnic 


and visiting, “community spirit” was 
kindled. Most of us dropped our grouch, 
and instead of mote-hunting, concluded that 
the neighbors were, after all, nearly as 
important as “we and ours.” 

Before that work day had come, only a 
week away, parties had already hauled 
sand and gravel for a concrete walk from 
front door to driveway on the State High- 
way. Others had brought the cement, 
others lumber and paint, together with 
hoes, shovels, teams, hammers and _ all 
needed things for a real day’s labor in a 
good cause. The women folks not only 
came back with another big “feed,” but 
they also sandpapered, washed and cleaned 
damaged furniture and then helped to paint 
and varnish. 

On that day a grandfather whose own 
children had all gone out of the same 
school to make homes of their own, was 
present because of his interest in a grand- 
son. During the day he was heard to say 
it was his first visit at the school for more 
than three years. He is of Irish lineage, 
and you know that most of the Irish are 
operative masons. He is no exception; he 
led the concrete gang and made an ideal 
foreman. 

Did one day do him? We say it didn’t. 
But he, together with one or two others of 
the faithful, labored every day for a full 
calendar week. 

During that first big work day a teacher 
from an adjoining district sent a challenge 
to our teacher as 
to which would 
make the higher 
score when the 


state inspector 
came around. 
Our teacher 


consulted some 
patrons and was 
advised to do as 
she liked in the 
matter. She had 
an insight into 
our labors, so 
she accepted the 
challenge, and, 
while the mar- 
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gin was close, we won on number of 
points. 

That losing district was not on our road 
to market, to church or to the post office, 
so we were hardly acquainted with its citi- 
zens, but being game, as payment for losing 
they brought up their whole community, 
parents, teacher and school board, together 
with a real live “Boys’ and Girls’ Four H. 
Club.” They put on an entertainment 
that was a happy surprise. As a result, we 
found that all the good people had not set- 
tled in our own school district, and that 
friendship has ripened from that day. 
Finding that some others have talent, and 
that all good people have very similar ideas 
tends to increase our own usefulness, and 
Parent-Teacher work gives us a fine oppor- 
tunity to learn these facts. 

But after getting the community idea 
well grounded at home, we put in to try to 
eliminate that imaginary line that is sup- 
posed to divide the rural from the urban 
folk. Our first effort was to invite the 
Lions’ Club from our county seat, Freder- 
ick, to put on an evening’s entertainment 
under the auspices of our Parent-Teacher 
Association. They came sixteen miles and 
brought more talent than we had ever sus- 
pected they had, music, dancing stunts, 
songs, speeches, galore. We enjoyed the 
evening hugely, and they did, too. 

House crowded to standing room, many 
friendships were made and others rapidly 
ripened. Rarely do we visit the hub of 
the county that someone doesn’t refer to 
that joyful evening. ‘That being such a 
hit, this year we invited another town 
closer by but in another county. They had 
heard what a treat Frederick had given us, 
and set out to eclipse that record. Another 
crowded house, and evening just as mirth- 
ful, another town found out just how Jive 
the Hill Top School is. 

But we must not forget our poultry 
show, held January 7, this year. The 
doubting Thomases said a “schoolhouse 
poultry show—impossible !” 


But with ten dollars provided in our 


annual budget our local town, Snyder, with 
a live Chamber of Commerce, added $25 
toward a premium list; the Frederick 


Daily Leader donated a neat little folder, 
Barred Rocks pictured on front cover, in- 
side a list of prizes, first, second and third 
on poultry and eggs for all breeds of barn- 
yard fowls. ‘The weather man was on our 
side, a beautiful, baimy day making our 
out-of-doors show not only possible but 
pleasant as well. Even the ribbons were 
donated by a poultry fancier and hatchery 
man. 

But we must not pass without telling 
you how fine the newspaper fraternity was 
to us. We got front page, top of the col- 
umn, from all the local papers of two coun- 
ties, not only before the show but after- 
wards as well. Now we find the poultry 
show listed as a school activity in our 
county, and we also find it comes in for 
mention in our latest Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation Bulletin, which is mailed free to 
all School Boards and teachers in the 
county. Some of our reports have reached 
The Oklahoma Teacher, which is the great 
teachers’ journal of Oklahoma. 

When we tell you that ours is a one- 
room school, in a broken country, where no 
interest is engaged in any calling other than 
general farming and stock-raising, you will 
pardon our pride in this wonderful success. 
When, just after we organized our Parent- 
Teacher Association, the question was 
asked, “Now, what are we to do?” our 
school clerk answered in these words, ‘““The 
first object is to make ours a model school.” 

So if we have succeeded, to the great 
Parent-Teacher organization is due the 
honor. It is a pleasure to hear the county 
Parent-Teacher Association tell what 
“Hill Top, that little one-room school,” 
has done to make a better school and a bet- 
ter county. Still, we had never been 
bad ; we had just become satisfied with our- 
selves. But, when we read that score-card 
for a model school we found we were short 
in equipment, out-buildings needed repair 
and paint, fence in poor condition, shy on 
pictures, maps and other apparatus. While 
we, together with our challenging district 
have model schools, our greatest victory is 
a united community, with a school spirit as 
good as it is in any town or city. So much 
for the “Parent-Teacher Association!” 








I. INCENTIVES 


LL normal children play. Why isn’t 
A it just as easy to get them to work? 
The difference seems to be in the 
urge or incentive. If you say “Play,” they 
are eager to go. If you say “Work,” they 
say, “I don’t want to.” If children have 
to learn to work, our problem is to find 
something that will make them “want 
to.” 

Psychologists have discovered two facts 
which ought to help solve this problem. 
One is that children, especially, are more 
eager for some reward that is close at hand 
or immediate. Tell a boy he can have a 
gun when he grows up, if he will work for 
you today, and his activity soon lags. But 
tell him he can join the gang for a game 
of ball when he is through with this task 
and he will hustle so fast that it will be 
only half done. The second discovery is 
that each age has its own incentive, al- 
though there are some that are always 
stronger than others. 

The order of incentives is about as fol- 
lows: 

From birth to two years, food and some 


bright object to play with. 
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Does Your 
Child Work 


Happilyr 


By Pau P. BrAINARD 


Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Kansas State College 


From two to five years, some object be- 
longing to someone else or not often played 
with and sweet food, candies, cookies, ice- 
cream, etc. 

From five to seven, some play material, 
such as paints, crayons, colored papers, 
paste, cut-outs, dolls, etc., or being allowed 
to play with some special friend. 

From seven to ten, to be allowed to play 
active games with a neighborhood group or 
buy something specially desired. 

From ten to thirteen a lot of pet activi- 
ties develop which can be used as rewards. 
Earning money is now a real incentive and 
books or reading will hold the interest over 
a fairly long piece of work. 

From thirteen to sixteen, either organ- 
ized play, reading or money earned will be 
strong incentives, although each child has 
now certain things he is “crazy to do” 
which can be used as a reward. 

After sixteen, interest in parties, dances, 
organized activities and money is most 
prominent. 

This rough outline is not to indicate that 
these are the only incentives at each age. 
For instance, the desire for candy still 
seems to be strong in some young women 
of college age. But money is not a useful 
reward for a four-year-old, and toys are not 
effective for the ten-year-old. 

Objections are often made to giving re- 
wards for work. Children should work 
because it is right and necessary to work, I 
am told. That is good philosophy, but 
poor practice. I doubt whether an adult 
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would work long at a job without a reward 
at the end. I know some farmers who 
have worked long hours to put in crops 
which returned them nothing at the end of 
the season, but they are always hoping that 
the next season will produce a bumper har- 
vest. 


A more reasonable contention is that chil- 


dren should be given work which is in it- 
self attractive. There are elements in all 
work which really are play. All children 
like to exercise, hence muscular work is at- 
tractive. ‘Then why don’t they stay by a 
job for more than two minutes at a time? 

There may be several answers to this 
question. ‘The most obvious is that young 
muscles tire quickly and they have not 
learned to go on in spite of fatigue. An- 
other is that we are always giving work 
that is unsuited to the muscular develop- 
ment of the child. We have tried sewing 
cards in the child psychology laboratory 
and find that up to four years of age the 
finger muscles are not developed well 
enough to use the needle and yarn. The 
five-year-old can make the patterns but 
fatigue of eye and hand is evident after five 
minutes of work. ‘The six-year-old can 
sew for ten minutes and then needs a rest. 
A child must be seven years old before the 
card can be completed at one sitting. The 
same trouble is apparent in stringing small 
beads, coloring little pictures, making cut- 
outs with small curves and all forms of 
basket and mat weaving. 

There is also danger in giving the child 
work that is too heavy or laborious, if he 
is required to keep at it. But in general, 
tugging at heavy things is fun if he can 
stop when he is tired. A greater danger 
lies in forcing the child to finish the row, 
or fill the box or do it in ten minutes, using 
adult standards when perhaps he should be 
given a breathing spell or leave part of 
the work until next time. To avoid de- 
veloping the habit of putting off and not 
finishing, we should learn to gauge the ca- 
pacity of the child and set a task or part 
of a task that he can complete without in- 
jury. 

Sometimes older children let their ambi- 
tions run away with them as they do their 


appetites, which is another worry for 
mother or father. I well remember when 
I told grandfather what a good hand I was 
at pitching hay and insisted on working in 
a hot field all afternoon, when I was but 
ten years old. By four o’clock I was on my 
last legs, and when I stopped at five I was 
burning up with fever. For two days I 
deliriously pitched hay on my bed and was 
not really well for a week. 

If the amount and difficulty of the work 
is suited to the child it will be play for him. 

There is also the ‘play of doing the job 
just beyond you. Helping mother bake 
bread, wash dishes or clean the house is 
very interesting when it is just a little 
above you. Letting the child do what he 
can of these tasks initiates him into the an- 
cient and honorable order of workers. 

Creation is also a natural urge which 
leads the child into work. “Me do it,” or 
“Do it myself” is a common expression of 
the three-year-old. From that age on we 
want to make something all our own, label 
it with our names and exhibit it proudly. 
A small loaf of bread, a doughnut man, a 
picture book, a salad, a bird-house, a calen- 
dar, a bit of typing, a drawing, a painted 
jar, it matters not so long as it is his; the 
child will work at it until it is done. 

Competition also enters where several 
are working together or with one child in 
trying to beat his own record. Recogniz- 
ing the evil in too much rivalry, there is 
still valuable training for work in trying to 
outdo your rival. 

Play ends in itself. Work needs an in- 
centive to help us over relatively uninter- 
esting or tiresome activities to a goal be- 
yond. Without such a goal, work becomes 
drudgery. It takes time and patience to 
develop a cheerful worker, but goodness 
knows, the world needs them. The best 
way to train children to work happily is to 
give them rewards which are suitable for 
their ages and adapt the work to their 
abilities so that it is in itself interesting. 


(Subsequent articles will take up the 
specific problems of how to keep the chil- 
dren on the job and what sort of things 
modern children can find to do.) 








Problem Parents 


‘By Garry CLEVELAND Myers, PH.D. 


Head Division Parental Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 


IV 


Parents Who Teach Their Children to Be Liars 


IARS are not born; they are made. Chil- 
| dren are by nature truthful. The 
little child when he begins to talk 
betrays a passion for precision. He insists 
that all reports shall be accurate in detail, 
accurate as he remembers and interprets 
them. He, of course, does not see things 
as we see them. His experiences are limited 
and he has a meager stock of facts by which 
to arrive at his interpretations and conclu- 
sions. He also is more open to suggestions ; 
nor has he had occasion constantly to check 
his fancies against facts. Nevertheless, in 
terms of his experience, from his point of 
view, he bears accurate testimony and in- 
sists that others do likewise. 

But by and by the little child discovers 
that to tell the truth is often less convenient 
and less satisfying than to lie. He gets his 
lessons from experience. His parents are 
his leading teachers. 

Some parents have a poor imagination. 
To them the fancies and the fairyland of 
little children under six are as unfamiliar 
as the mountains on the moon. When the 
infant two or three years old recounts the 
exploits and experiences of the imaginary 
creatures whom he sees and hears and plays 
with, these bone-headed parents think the 
child is lying. they fail to understand that 
the normal little child lives in a world of 
make-believe and that for him to have no 
fairies and no Santa Claus is practically 
impossible. Call him a liar and he is hope- 
lessly bewildered. He finds it very hard to 
discover what truth-telling really is. If 
you are wise parents you will live with lit- 
tle children in -their imaginary world and 
get acquainted with the creatures they 
create. 
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When the child, however, asks you, “Is 
this story true?” just calmly answer, “No; 
we are just playing it is real.” When he 
asks if there is a Santa Claus tell him, “We 
are playing Santa Claus”; and then go on 
playing in this fashion just as long as he 
enjoys doing so. 

But when the child asks you where the 
baby comes from, do not resort to fiction. 
The “Stork Story” may suffice for a little 
while, but it builds up an explanation which 
hardly fits into the child’s experience at the 
time, and which gives him and his parents 
no end of trouble later. A good answer is 
so easy that one wonders why a single 
parent ever hesitates a frank reply like this, 
“The baby grows from a tiny egg in its 
mother’s body.” 

Of course, many a conscientious parent 
has lied to her little child when he asked her 
where he came from, or when he questioned 
her on Santa Claus. There are also numer- 
ous well-meaning mothers who have labelled 
their little children’s fancies as falsehoods. 

Most conscientious parents, furthermore, 
by virtue of their very zeal to train their 
children in right conduct and truthfulness 
have taught them lying unawares. Most 
parents in “good homes,” parents such as 
those who read this magazine, ask their 
children constantly to testify against them- 
selves, and then punish them upon their 
own testimony. If the child tells the truth, 
he is punished then for it; next time he is 
likely, to avoid pain, to lie. If he is 
“caught” in one lie he invents another; 
outwitted then, he lies another time. So 
on and on the child may go successively in- 
venting a new falsehood when an earlier 
one has failed. Although the child sa 
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treated does get some exercise in creative- 
ness he gets exercise also in lying. 

When we suspect that our child has done 
something wrong we are likely to ask him 
about it at once; we want to make sure 
‘he is always punished for the wrong he 
does. We, of course, may convict him in 
this particular instance and administer “ap- 
propriate pain.” But our “success” this 
time is almost sure to mean our frequent 
failure in the future. Besides, the child 
almost certainly has had training in false- 
hood and has lost in his respect for us. 

After we have cornered the child once 
or twice we become intoxicated by our skill; 
we find detective ventures fascinating. We 
may become a bully then. “You can’t lie 
to me and get away with it,” is a favorite 
expression of the parent who becomes this 
kind of bully. “I ‘always know when you 
are telling me the truth.” Self-righteous, 
silly parents sometimes actually believe 
themselves when they so boast. ‘What 
fools you are,” their children think of them. 
No one can always catch a child who has 
learned to lie. The more often he is caught 
the more often he escapes; and his escapes 
mount faster than his “failures.” 

A favorite indoor sport of parents and 
teachers is to make the child confess when 
all the facts are in, to make him “fess up” 
when we absolutely know that he is 
“guilty.” What causes such torment of the 
child? ‘The same thing that makes a cat 
torment a slowly dying mouse. It gives us 
joy to catch the child, to get him in the 
corner, to “kick him when he’s down”; we 
like to see him suffer. Our power over him 
exalts our sense of self-importance. Some- 
where in us there also lurks the notion that 
to make the child confess will clear his soul 
of sin. But forced confession is of no avail 
for good; it only makes the child despise 
the tyrant who applies the force. 

No parent can afford to play detective. 
We cannot be a sneak and a comrade too. 
We must choose to be the one of the other. 
The danger is that unawares we shall be a 
sneak. We surely shall unless we are on 
guard. 

If we would not train our children to be 
liars, then, we shall not ask them to testify 


against themselves; and when they volun- 
teer evidence which seems to warrant pun- 
ishment we shall not administer it. We 
shall not compel a child to incriminate him- 
self; courts of justice never do. Nor shall 
we punish him upon his own testimony. 

On the other hand, we shall not make 
the mistake of saying to the child, “If you 
always tell the truth I shall not punish 
you.” The suggestion is unwholesome. It 
implies that the child does lie sometimes. It 
may prove for him a kind of insurance 
against pain no matter what he does; for 
he is free to do all sorts of wrongs if he 
reports them soon enough. 

If you suspect that your child has done 
something culpable, but do not have ob- 
jective evidence, don’t ask him about the 
suspected wrong; if you have the evidence 
do not ask him. Whether you know or do 
not know the facts, avoid asking him about 
them. To hew rigidly to these principles 
is not easy, but it can be done. 

Don’t be a judge extorting evidence from 
your child concerning his conduct in your 
absence. Don’t hold “court” with your 
children. If when you come home you ob- 
serve some injured property, replace it or 
repair the damage if you can, but don’t set 
out to discover the offender. If it is your 
neighbor’s property that’s damaged, and 
the neighbor says he thinks your child was 
the offender, but did not see him do it, pro- 
ceed in like manner. Replace the property 
and render satisfactory compensation for 
the sake of peace. If a child volunteers 
confession, try to make him see how serious 
the matter is, but do not punish him. If 
the destruction was deliberate it probably 
was not the first offence; nor is it likely 
to be the last. Thereafter keep your eyes 
and ears open. When you yourself observe 
an offence, deal with it adequately: make 
it painful. Teach the child while you are 
with him, such care of property as will 
function when you are away from him. 
Don’t be absent soon again; or if you must 
be, have a competent adult at home. Don’t 
tempt the child to repeat the act or to en- 
gage in a similar offence. 

Don’t make commands to your children 
to be carried out in your absence. Don’t 
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tell them what to do and not to do away 
from home; .what to eat or not to eat at 
school. Commands, to be effective, must 
carry very certain penalties when they are 
not obeyed. But how are you to know al- 
ways when commands to be carried out 
away from home have been obeyed? You 
can, of course, engage detectives to report 
to you. But as soon as you do so you lose 
the confidence of your child. This loss can 
never be repaired. Of course you can ques- 
tion the child; but if you do you are al- 
most sure to make him lie. Suppose you 
forbid him to enter the “sweet shop,” or 
you command him to have milk and spinach 
at the school lunch. But you have no way 
of really knowing whether he obeys or not. 
You ask him if he has obeyed. If he an- 
swers “no” you punish him or register, at 
least, your disapproval. Next time you 
question him he is more sensible and prac- 
tical. He recalls what it was you had com- 
manded him to do or not to do and he re- 
plies accordingly, regardless of the facts. 
The child who under such conditions does 
not learn to lie is doubtless feeble-minded. 
What can you do? You can make requests, 
and lead the child to want to do the right 
thing in your absence. 

When the adolescent child returns from 
her “affairs” don’t hold an_ inquisition. 
Whatever your inquiry, let it be concern- 
ing her enjoyment. You want her to recite 
her pleasures in detail; and you are not 
going to be bored. You want her always 
to feel free to tell you everything and never 
feel the need that she must censor any- 
thing. 

How hard it is for us parents to attain 
to such a level of true comradeship! We 
always have our fears and our anxieties 
about our children’s morals. When they in- 
advertently drop information which sug- 
gests a moral danger, our feelings tend to 
get the better of us. Before we are aware 
of it we then and there may blurt out in- 
terruptingly our disapproval or our warn- 
ing. The damage we do then may be 
irreparable. The child develops caution, 
and henceforth employs a mental censor. 
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She may do it more and more until we are 
almost wholly shut away from her experi- 
ences. 

Let us be on our guard; let’s exercise 
more self-control; let us keep our heads 
up and our eyes on large things; let us 
maintain perspective. We must have our 
children’s confidence or we certainly have 
failed. 

Let us always assume that what our chil- 
dren say is truth to them; if we have 
doubts, let’s keep them to ourselves and 
then be openly alert. “Of course it is so; 
you said it,” will be our attitude. Let us 
never venture the suggestion, “Are you sure 
that’s so?” If we have undisputed evi- 
dence, independent of the child’s report, 
that he deliberately has lied, let us calmly 
face him with the facts and lead him to see 
what an inconvenient world this world 
would be if all his friends would lie. It 
is doubtful whether punishment will do any 
good; at times it may. Our task is to 
avoid tempting him to lie again. Let us 
make it easy for the child to tell the truth 
and cease to give him exercise in telling lies. 

But for one reason, the most conscientious 
parents would, as a rule, train up the big- 
gest liars. This reason is example. Most 
conscientious parents realize the power of 
unconscious imitation. Nevertheless, it 
must be hard for little children to adjust 
themselves to the many inconsistencies con- 
cerning truth that they observe in social 
usages. 

Assuming that we parents are fair models 
in truth-telling, and that our children genu- 
inely care for us, they then will have a 
tendency to accept our standards and to 
imitate our habits even though we make it 
hard for them to speak the truth. Let us 
struggle to be better models and to cease 
to tempt our children to be liars. 


Other papers in this series of twelve are: 
“Parents Who Ridicule Their Children,” 
May, 1928; “Parents Who Are Discour- 
teous to Their Children,” June, 1928; 
“Parents Who Make the Social Graces 
Painful,” July-August, 1928. 











“Hard of Hearing” 


By ANNE C. Norris 


Chairman, Committee on Hard of Hearing Children, American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


F A child breaks his leg you are quick 
I: recognize his need, and to do all that 

you can to help the bones to knit so that 
he may walk again. If a child becomes 
suddenly blind, the calamity is so terrible 
that it at once stirs the parent to provide 
adequate educational measures so that he 
may not be an imprisoned soul. 

Quite different conditions are apt to pre- 
vail in connection with the handicap about 
which I write—that of impaired hearing. 
I purposely do not call it deafness. The 
world knows quite generally about a deaf 
child, and of the many day and boarding 
schools where he may be sent to be taught 
lip reading. In recent years the need of 
another group has been realized—that of 
the child who hears almost everything that 
is said to him; in fact, he hears so much 
that you think he hears all; and when oc- 
casionally he fails to respond immediately, 
or to do exactly what you have told him to, 
you are apt to think that he is so interested 
in what he is doing that he does not want 
to heed your request or to answer you 
promptly. We want you to be interested 
in him, first because if there is a slight 
hearing defect the chances are that if it is 
recognized in its early stages and a doctor 
is consulted it may be entirely eliminated. 
If not, perhaps the impairment can be kept 
where it is, or if it is of the progressive 
kind, progress may be retarded. 

The danger of a slight hearing defect 
lies in the fact that parents delay the day 
of action. They say, “Oh, yes, John is 
deaf, but not wery deaf. It does not 
bother him much; we will just let him 
alone,” whereas the attitude should be, 
“John appears to be getting deaf. We 
must have his ears examined. We must 
see if his teeth are all right. We must 
look over his general health condition. And 
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if we find that John has a permanent hear- 
ing defect we must see to it that he has 
instruction in speech reading to supplement 
his failing hearing.” 

Only just now is it being discovered that 
there are far more children with defective 
hearing than had been estimated. ‘There 
are perhaps three million in the United 
States. Surely such a large number war- 
rants our earnest efforts to help them. 
Hearing tests were inadequate. While 
some of them may still be used effectively 
in a quiet school room and for a few chil- 
drn, they are not satisfactory for a large 
school population in a noisy city. The 
telephone company has recently invented an 
instrument which is called the Phonograph- 
Audiometer, and which tests quickly, accu- 
rately and pleasantly the hearing of forty 
children at a time in a period of from fif- 
teen to thirty minutes. Further, when the 
test is over we have before us a paper on 
which the child has written figures which 
he has heard spoken, first by a woman and 
then by a man. With the help of a mas- 
ter sheet we can very quickly check up 
what he has written and discover whether 
he has accurately heard what has been 
said. Children who previously passed a 
test made by the whispered voice of the 
teacher are now, with this more accurate 
device, shown to have considerable hearing 
loss, which accounts for retardation in 
school or a mannerism which had baffled 
both teacher and parents. 

Let me tell you a story. A girl was 
tested by the 4 A Audiometer. The paper 
showed a considerable hearing defect. She 
went home from school weeping, saying 
she was going to be deaf just like her father. 
The mother telephoned the teacher to 
know how the child had learned this fact. 
On being told of the test she said, “I will 
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take the child to my doctor to-morrow. I 
think it is wonderful that you have found 
the defect so early. Will you test my boy, 
who is now at college, and see if you can 
find any deafness in his case? We do not 
want him to be like his father.” 

Here is another story: A boy was found 
to have a loss of hearing of 27 per cent in 
one ear and 3U per cent in the other. Two 
years ago the teacher suspected his hearing 
loss, but the father said, “Oh no, there is 
no use in bothering. I am deaf, he will be 
deaf, too.” When the mother learned of 
the test she tried to convince the father that 


preventive methods, if taken in time, might 
be successful, but all without success. 
There are two sisters and a brother in this 
same household, all with a loss of more 
than 8 per cent in one ear, and a short- 
sighted father will not help us to do all 
we can to save these children of his from 
what he has been through. We need the 
cooperation of the parents, as well as the 
teachers, if we are to succeed in our en- 
deavor to have periodic tests by standard- 
ized means, and to institute preventive 
measures, and instruction in speech reading 
for those who need it. 
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This Just Goes To Show 
What Parent-Teachers Do. 
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This clever poster was made by a 
boy of twelve in a one-room rural 
school. For originality and careful ‘ 
detail it won second prize at the Wis- 
consin State Convention. ‘The judges 
were Mrs. A. H. Reeve, National 
President, and Mr. N. W. Edson, Na- 
tional Chairman of Social Hygiene. 
The first prize poster was remarkable 
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for beauty of color, but does not re- 
produce well in black and white. It 
was made by Marcella Weigel, of 
Milwaukee. 
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What to See 


By EvizapetH K. Kerns 
National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 
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Classification 


A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 

F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 
of twelve years of age and over. 

J—Juvenile. Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 

SR—Short reels are for the general audience. 

W—W esterns, recommended for the family. 


R—RATING 
*—Especially recommended. 
A—Good. 


B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 





Title 


Class Stars 


Producer Reel 
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Abie’s Irish Rose FJ Jean Hersholt-Nancy Carroll Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Alex the Great F Skeets Gallagher Film Booking Of. 
Bath Time SR Bathing Scenes Pathé 

Big Noise F Chester Conkling First National 
Bringing Up Father FJ J. Farrel MacDonald Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
The Cheer Leader F Ralph Graves-Gert. Olmstead Lumas Pictures 
Doomsday A Florence Vidor Para. Fam. Lasky 
Easy Come, Easy Go FJ Richard Dix-Nancy Carroll Para. Fam. Lasky 
Feathered Aviators SR Birds of Foreign Lands Spiro Corp. 

Fools for Luck F  W. C. Fields-Mary Astor Para. Fam. Lasky 
The Hit of the Show F J. Brown-Gertrude Astor Film Booking Of. 
Hello, Cheyenne! W Tom Mix Fox Film Corp. 
An Intimate Study of Birds SR Bird Life Pathé 

Jazz Mad FJ Jean Hersholt-Marion Nixon Universal 

Lords of the Back Fence SR A Study of Cats Fox Film Corp. 
The News Parade F Nick Stewart-Sally Phipps Fox Film Corp. 
Should Tall Men Marry? SR Hal Roach Stars Pathé 

Skinner’s Big Idea F Bryant Washburn Film Booking Of. 
Something Always Happens F Esther Ralston-N. Hamilton Para. Fam. Lasky 
Under the Black Eagle FJ Marcelline Day-Flash (Dog) Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Wild Wool SR Bruce scenic: —wild sheep Educational 
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“We are living in an age when more than ever education is given not by schools 
and teachers only, but by social institutions, the newspapers and periodicals, and 
movies and cinemas, the correspondence study, the clubs, and even the churches who, 
too, have had to lend themselves to the movement, and adapt themselves to the social 
tendencies of the age so that they may compete with the outside social forces; and 

‘not least of all the agencies for education is the library. 


““What every institution needs is the pioneer spirit. We can’t be pioneers in 
action in the sense that our fathers were—times have greatly changed—but we can 


be pioneers in spirit and transfer the impulse of conquest from the physical to the 
social and educational life.” —Joseph Lee. 
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The Health of Your Child 
in High School 


Ill 


The Surroundings of the Growing Boy and Girl 


By A.ice FisHER Loomis 


O WE stop to analyze the sileut in- 
Di: that are at work molding 

our boys and girls as they approach 
manhood and womanhood? 

The spoken word may or may not strike 
home, but day by day and month by month 
the surroundings are making their mark on 
the developing minds of these young peo- 
ple. Along with the more conscious guid- 
ance we give them, let us consider what 
it is in their environment that makes for 
health of mind and body, and what may 
have a bad or cramping effect. It is worth 
our study. 

We may be sure that, all unknown to 
them, the conditions under which our young 
people find themselves living, will set up 
in their minds standards that will always 
remain in the background of their con- 
sciousness and with which they will see 
their later acts and habits contrasted. The 
setting of their lives is important for this 
reason as well as for its immediate value. 

The period of adolesence is one of more 
rapid growth and more marked develop- 
ment than the earlier years, and it is some- 
times accompanied by a good deal of strain 


and stress; a new life is opening out for 
the young people and they grasp eagerly at 
new thoughts and experiences. ‘These 
very facts give a second chance, as it were, 
to the parents in the upbringing of their 
children. It is a time when it might be 
worth while to look at all their surround- 
ings with a new eye and see whether they 
are as suitable at this age as earlier in life, 
or might be somewhat changed in the in- 
terests of health. 

A healthful environment embraces not 
only the physical surroundings, but, still 
more important, the mental atmosphere in 
which the young people are living, either 
at home, at school, or in their outside con- 
tacts. A clean, well-lighted schoolroom is 
admitted by all to be an essential, but can 
we say that it has a greater effect on the 
well-being of the children than a spirit of 
good will radiated through the room from 
the personality of the teacher? Or, at 


home, may not the harmony between 
father and mother and between parents and 
children, count for as much in building up 
a healthy being as the correct amount of 
milk drunk every day? 
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TEACHING VALUE OF THE SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 

The physical surroundings may have a 
double value. While contributing defi- 
nitely to health they may also be used edu- 
cationally. 

As demonstration material the school 
equipment is far more effective than ver- 
bal descriptions, pictures or models; it in- 
troduces real problems instead of imaginary 
ones. Where the school discusses personal 
cleanliness, for instance, with frequent 
reference to the showers and handwashing 
facilities that the school provides, some- 
thing real is being talked about, and theory 
and practice meet. Where public health 
and the control of contagious diseases are 
tied up with the substitution of the bubble 
fountain for the common drinking cup, and 
with the use of paper towels instead of the 
old roller towel, some of the means through 
which disease has been controlled are 
brought home to the pupil’s minds. 

Some secondary schools have even put up 
to the students the solving of certain health 
problems in the school. Such first hand ex- 
perience is of even greater value than the 
“checking” mentioned above; it gives an 
opportunity for initiative, and according to 
Dr. W. H. Burnham, “To give oppor- 
tunity for adolescent initiative is the great- 
est accomplishment of intelligent educa- 
tion.” An example of this is a Service 
Club formed in one secondary school from 
among students who had taken a course in 
home nursing. Under the supervision of 
the health counselor the members put their 
training at the service of their mates and 
took care of minor ailments and emergen- 
cies. This application of their knowledge 
to real situations is an instance of the edu- 
cational use of first-aid equipment. An- 
other successful program made certain 
classes of students partners with the faculty 
in a health survey of the school. The sur- 
vey covered such points as the ratio of win- 
dow area to floor area; the number of toil- 
ets in relation to the school population ; the 
foods offered for sale and the foods ac- 
tually bought. Following it, the students 
assisted in making and carrying out plans 
for improving the health conditions, with 


the result not only of increased knowledge 
but of the widening of their feeling of com- 
munity responsibility. 


Carry-Over INTO THE HOME 

The interest in hygienic environment thus 
acquired in the school will carry over into 
the home and into the community if some 
of the responsibility for maintaining health- 
ful conditions is turned over to the young 
people. In a few years they will be home 
makers themselves, and such experience 
will be valuable. Of course, both at 
school and at home, the elders are sitting 
on the sidelines, ready to put in a word of 
guidance, if necessary, but making them- 
selves as inconspicuous as possible. 

While nothing is more annoying than 
constant fussing about one’s environment, 
the grounding in a few principles and the 
adoption of the right attitude will make 
attention to such things automatic, and will 
be no more an interruption of other affairs 
than the answering of the doorbell or the 
washing of the hands before meals, things 
which we all take for granted. 

Ventilation is a feature of the home sur- 
roundings that contributes directly to the 
health of the young people. The lighting, 
especially that for study at night, should 
also receive attention. The student should 
never sit looking directly into an uncovered 
electric or gas light; these should be shaded 
so that the filament of light cannot be seen. 
Where possible it is best to have the light 
placed so that it falls over the shoulders 
from the rear or from the side onto a book 
held 12 to 14 inches from the eyes. Con- 
tinued looking down while reading is try- 
ing to the eyes, and some arrangement 
should be made to avoid this. Reading in 
bed, a delightful habit to many, again puts 
a strain on the eyes unless the reader is 
propped up into a sitting position. It would 
be an excellent bit of training for the high 
school boys and girls in their homes to be 
given the task of looking into the artificial 
lighting to see whether it conforms to the 
very practical standards set by the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness 
in its article, “Good Lighting in the Home,” 
mentioned in the bibliography below. It is 
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probable that modifications, if found 
needed, could be made at little or no ex- 
pense. 

In considering the hygiene of the bed- 
room, an important point to remember is 
that the mattress of the bed should be flat, 
and not too soft, since a sagging bed leads 
to bad posture. The growing reserve of 
the adolescent and his desire to conduct his 
own life—a thoroughly healthy wish at this 
age—make a separate bedroom where he 
can enjoy a sense of privacy extremely de- 
sirable. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE COMMUNITY 


One of the tenets of the Parent-Teacher 
Creed is “that a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion should learn at first hand all school 
conditions and all town conditions affect- 
ing the child” ; another, “that it should en- 
courage all influences and conditions which 
make for the growth and safety of the 
child.” 

Among the town conditions affecting 
physical well-being are a clean and safe 
milk and water supply, the control of con- 
tagious sickness, and the disposal of sewage 
and waste. These are the responsibilities 
of the city and county officials, but families, 
including the younger members, can co- 
operate in making regulations effective. 
Where the young people understand, for 
instance, that more than risk to them- 
selves is involved in disregarding quaran- 
tine, or that they have a duty to the com- 
munity in avoiding the passing on of minor 
ailments, such as colds and sore throats, 
they will be more willing to make their own 
conduct conform to the general good. Even 
the muzzling order for dogs (so often re- 
sented by dog lovers) will be more will- 
ingly obeyed if it is realized that rabies can 
be wiped out if all cooperate to that end. 

The littering of papers and rubbish 
about the streets and countryside, though 
not perhaps a menace to health, is certainly 
an offense against beauty and order. This 
might be thought to be self-evident, but it 
seems that education is needed in this, too. 
Scout organizations have done good work 
along this line, but much more is needed. 
One of the real needs of our day (perhaps 


of all days) is for thinking in terms of the 
general welfare rather than of one’s indi- 
vidual desire. Considerations such as those 
just cited tend to create this attitude in 
young people, and may powerfully affect 
their adult life. 

One of the things that the community 
owes to its young people is an opportunity 
for recreation. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation can see to it that there is a whole- 
some leisure time program—that there is 
space and leadership for outdoor sports, 
clubs—civic, dramatic, social—to which 
the boys and girls may belong, hikes, ath- 
letics, hobbies, etc. It is a pitiful thing to 
see groups of half-grown boys spending 
their Saturday or Sunday afternoons just 
hanging about the street corners, comment- 
ing on the girls who pass, and wasting the 
leisure that might be used to so much bet- 
ter advantage and so much more enjoyably 
to themselves, if someone was there to lead 
them. 

HUMAN INFLUENCES 

Of all the surroundings of young people 
there is probably none that so greatly con- 
tributes to physical and mental health as a 
spirit of harmony in the home, and those 
boys and girls are fortunate who are 
brought up in such an atmosphere. In a 
world of rushing interests, new experiences, 
and sometimes strain and trouble, they will 
return to such a home as to a sure haven. 

Adolescence is a time when it is especially 
important for boys and girls to come into 
frequent contact with men and women of 
high character ; teachers with healthful per- 
sonalities help to develop healthful person- 
alities in the pupils. The adult friends 
who come to the house bring with them 
standards from the outside world which 
the young people greedily absorb. If these 
are of the kind to bear out the principles 
the parents have tried to impart, the gain 
is great. The influence of individuals 
bulks so large at this age that every effort 
should be made to surround young people 
with the highest type. 

When it comes to friends of their own 
generation these are perforce of their own 
choosing, and it is well they should have 
plenty and bring them freely to the house. 
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Even if some of these seem undesirable it 
is better that they be received openly; the 
probability is that the undesirable ones will 
gradually be dropped, especially when seen 
against the background of a home with 
higher standards. Guidance rather than 
interference is the wise course. 

Sad as it often seems to parents, it is the 
business of the young people to seek eman- 
cipation, and if they do not they lack some- 
thing of a full, normal life. It does not 
follow that to obtain this they need leave 
home; but they must, if they are to grow 
up, be freed from the dominance of loving 
and anxious parents. In his book, 
“Youth,” Stanley Hall says, “Parents still 
think of their offspring as mere children, 
and tighten the rein when they should 
loosen it. Many .young people feel that 
they have the best of homes and yet that 
they will go crazy if they remain in them. 
If the training of early years has been good, 
guidance by command may now safely give 
way to that by ideals, which are sure to be 
heroic. . . . The child must now be taken 
into the family councils and find the parents 
interested in all that interests him.”” More 
particularly should this be so where eco- 
nomic pressure forces children to contribute 
to the family purse at an early age. ‘To do 
this they must forego many of the pleasures 
of youth; the girls must do without the 
candy or the clothes that seem so desirable, 
the boy gives up the tickets to the show 
or the football game to which his friends 
are going. Such deprivations are often 
keenly felt and can only be compensated 
for by a strong sense of family loyalty. The 
spirit in which the sacrifice is asked is 
everything; in their devotion to wise and 
loving parents young people can even re- 
joice to be able to make this contribution— 
susceptible as they are to ideals of heroism. 

In the bringing up of children, a iim- 
ited income has its compensations. While 
it takes from them many advantages— 
among these sometimes the most healthful 
type of physical surroundings—it brings 
them early to the realities of life. The as- 
sistance they give at home has the virtue 
of being needed, and not a job given them 
artificially for the sake of the training, as 


it is in more affluent homes. The sur- 
roundings of our children may not always 
be just what could wish, but by thought we 
can find ways of improving them, and al- 
ways of using what we have to the best 
advantage. 


Points FoR Discussion 


What part do the students in your high 
school take in regulating room tempera- 
tures? 

Have they any other responsibilities for 
maintaining healthful conditions ? 

What are their home duties in connection 
with ventilation, heating and lighting? 
How are they learning the principles gov- 
erning these? 

Are there any town conditions that you 
consider unfavorable to the physical or 
moral health of your young people? 

In what way are you building up in the 
boys and girls themselves a realization of 
the rights of others? 

What influence do your own friends and 
your own amusements have on your boys 
and girls? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Health Trends in Secondary Education— 
American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 1927...... $1.00 

Youth: Its Education, Regimen and Hy- 
giene, by G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1912... 2.00 

Ventilation of School Buildings—National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 1925. .15 

The Janitor and the School Child—Metro- 
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School Lighting as a Factor in Saving 


Eyesight—Eyesight Conservation Council 
of America, Times Building, New York. 
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Lighting the Schoolroom; bookmark (with 
rules) ; and Good Lighting in the Home 
(mimeographed) — National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness, 370 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York....Single copies free 


Coming papers for high school associa- 
tion programs: 

October—“A Winning Team—or Ath- 
letics for Everyone?” By Ethel Perrin. 

November—‘“Leisure Time for Adoles- 
cence.” By Dorothy La Salle. 

December—‘‘Guiding Boy and Girl Re- 
lationships.” By Newell W. Edson. 






































LARGE group of men and women inter- 
A ested in education and child welfare 
have united under the name of The 
University Society, Inc. (468 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York) to prepare a set of books 
called The Home University Bookshelf. 
The object of this work is primarily to 
assist the parent in developing the child’s 
character and in bringing him up with 
right habits of body, mind and spirit. The 
means whereby this all-important end is ac- 
complished is a “Manual of Child Devel- 
opment” for the parent’s use, supplemented 
by nine other volumes containing stories, 
songs, games and biographies, and five vol- 
umes in “Nature and Outdoor Life.” 
Still another volume which may be included 
in the set or not as the purchaser desires, 
is called “The Bible Story.” This is pre- 
pared in two editions, one for Christian, 
the other for Jewish readers, and gives an 
abridged and somewhat simplified version 
of the great masterpieces of the Bible. 

The entire work is copiously indexed. 
In fact, we believe we never saw anything 
so thoroughly and minutely and painstak- 
ingly supplied with indices, both graded 
and classified. We simply cannot fail to 
find the way about unless, indeed, we be- 
come so fascinated by the classifications 
that we get stuck there and go no farther. 
This will not happen, of course, if we really 
have something on our mind that we want 
to find out. 

In that case we take down the “Man- 
ual of Child Development.” We look up 
the character-trait that we think our child 
ought to develop or the disease that some 
child has brought into the neighborhood, 


or the subject that Johnny is having such 


Book 
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The 
Shelf 


By WINNIFRED Kinc RucG 


a hard time with in school, and find not 
only the pages in the Manual that give 
good advice, but many other references to 
applicable stories in the Bookshelf volumes 
or articles in the volumes on Nature and 
Outdoor Life. Or if the reader does not 
care to approach the subject in such a way, 
the entire work will be found classified 
according to the age of the child. 

A great amount of intelligent work has 
gone into the preparation of this set. It 
is handsomely illustrated and comprehen- 
sive, combining the features of a child’s 
library with a consistent scheme of physical, 
mental and spiritual growth. 

* * #* 


Parents and Teachers (Boston: Ginn & 
Co., $2.00) bears the subtitle, “A Survey 
of Organized Cooperation of Home, 
School and Community,” and is edited by 
Martha Sprague Mason under the auspices 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Mrs. Mason is the first vice- 
president of the National Congress, and 
associate editor of this magazine. This ac- 
count of the origin, purpose and accom- 
plishments of the parent-teacher associa- 
tions has been prepared in order that mate- 
rial hitherto incorporated in scattered 
magazine articles and innumerable pamph- 
lets might be summarized in a compact, 
easily accessible form. The first third of 
the book consists of five chapters by differ- 
ent educators who have undertaken to tell 
what education is and what is contributed, 
severally, by home, school, community and 
church. The rest of the book deals di- 
rectly with the work of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The idea of 
the Congress originated with Alice McLel- 
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lan Birney. With the financial assistance 
of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, Mrs. Birney 
called a conference at Washington, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1897. There the National Con- 
gress of Mothers came into being, and in 
1908 the name was changed to the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. In 1924 the name was con- 
densed to its present form. 

Mrs. Mason has done child-lovers a ser- 
vice in preparing this volume, both in select- 
ing the contributing writers, and in writ- 
ing, reshaping or editing the material 
which makes up this history of the parent- 
teacher movement. The book is_ in- 
dexed and has a book-list for those who 
wish to study the subject in greater detail. 


oS 8 6 


The building and flying of model air- 
craft is a sport that is very popular among 
boys. The Playground and Recreation 
Association of America attaches enough im- 
portance to it to sponsor contests in mak- 
ing and flying miniature planes, and plan 
a final tournament for October 5 and 6 
in connection with the Fifteenth National 
Recreation Congress at Atlantic City. The 


official handbook is called Building and 
Flying Model Aircraft, written by Paul 
Edward Garber (New York: The Ronald 
Press, $2.25). It gives photographs and 
detailed working plans for making fifteen 
different types of models, itemizes the 
tools and materials required, and answers 


many questions that have troubled young 


builders, 
* * * 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


The Child Guidance Clinic and the Com- 
munity. Free. Commonwealth Fund, 370 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. 

Statistical Report of Infant Mortality. Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

These reports, published annually, are given 
widespread distribution to acquaint the public 
with the present status of our infant mortality 
problem in the hope that such knowledge may 
assist in the effort to meet it constructively. 

The Joy of Owning Books. Free. National 
Association of Booksellers, 25 West Thirty- 
third Street, New York City. 

A selected list of 780 booksellers in every 
state who have indicated their desire to give 
special service to individuals and groups. 

Conserving the Sight of School Children. 35 
cents. National Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Report of the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education. As valuable to parents 
as to teachers, especially chapters III and V. 


What Are You Giving Your Child? 


By SUNSHINE DicKINSON RYMAN 


I. STortEs 
N .CERTAIN days, at his request, 
() sie allows son, who is nine, to 
bring home other children to hear 
her tell stories. 

Sometimes they are rather disreputable, 
rag-time, little fellows he brings, but they 
are always alert with interest, especially if 
there is a bite to eat first. And son almost 
bursts with pride and hospitality as he 
passes the cakes and “shows off” his mother 
as “the best story teller in the world.” 
Sometimes mother is busy with sewing or 
even ironing, but that does not interfere. 

Sometimes, too, father is in the audience; 
and he told me that recently son brought 
home, along with some of the rag-tag sort, 
the son of a man he knew very well, a well- 


dressed, handsome boy of ten, who listened 
to the stories with an avidity that was 
downright pathetic. 

“It was hard,” he said, “for us to be- 
lieve that Furber’s boy could have reached 
the age of ten, unacquainted with Robin 
Hood, King Arthur, Dick Whittington, 
Tom Brown, Dr. Livesey and Jim Haw- 
kins. He was a little vague even about 
Cinderella and Sleeping Beauty. Furber 
is a man of wide information and solid 
prosperity, and we surely thought Mrs. 
Furber very intelligent. 

“My wife has long since abandoned the 
familiar favorites with our children when 
they ask for a-new story. She now gives 
them stories of her own special brand, and 
you just ought to hear them!” 
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HE 1928 report of the National Treasurer showed the membership of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers to be 1,275,401 on April 15th. 
This membership is made up of men and women—fathers, mothers, teachers 

and friends—having a common interest—the child life of the country. 


The National Congress is organized for the purpose of promoting this interest 
among its members in order that there may be a closer cooperation between the home 
and the school, a better understanding between the parent and the teacher, and a 
larger sense of appreciation on the part of all citizens everywhere as to their respon- 
sibility to all the children of all the people. ‘This responsibility carries with it, the 
obligation to be informed as to the needs of the child life of this generation and the 


best way of meeting these needs, as well as the obligation of active participation in the 
educational program we have set for ourselves. 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is not a small star-chamber sit- 
ting in high places and handing down to a subordinate group its dicta and its laws; 
but is an organization made up of a million and a quarter individual members, each 
definitely responsible for its policies and its accomplishments. ‘These million and more 
members are to be found in the local units in every commonwealth of the nation. It 
is they who determine the success or failure of the local groups, which groups in turn 
must develop the program of the National Congress. | 


It is hoped that as the local leaders begin to prepare for the work of the new 
school year, they will not overlook the importance of enlisting the interest and active 
service of every member. In no other way can our objectives be reached. An edu- 
cated membership must be the result of a participating membership. Shall our slogan 
this year be “Every member a participating member”? 


The prime need of the Congress today is not so much a larger membership as a 
better informed, a more stabilized, and a-more active membership. Let us strive dur- 
ing the coming year to bring into closer touch our great national body and the mem- 
bers who compose it, to the end that our ideals and purposes may be understood and 
expressed by each and every one. 

Ina CaDDELL Marrs. 
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HE Recrea- 
tion Com- 
mittee is 
not the only com- 
mittee concerned 
with the sixth 
article of our 
platform, ‘‘‘The 


The Wise Use 


of Leisure 


By J. W. Faust 


National Chairman of Recreation 





I. Wise Use of Leisure—Introduction 
Joseph Lee 
Article on Wise Use of Leisure 
J. W. Faust 
(Introducing also the series to follow on 
the Handmaids of Leisure, Music, Drama, 
Art, Reading, Play, Motion Pictures and their 
contribution to the enrichment and joyous Use 
of Leisure Time.) 








to the use of lei- 
sure and two con- 
cluding articles 
drawing together 
and applying in 
the province of 
the home and in 
the community 


Wise Use of = =e Augustus Delafield Zanzig | some of the sug- 
: ” en  Perer rrr Prof. A. G. Arvold | . 

Leisure.” A num- Rt Mik sake Dean Henry Turner Bailey gestions made. 

ber of other na- V. Motion Pictures....Mrs. Morey V. Kerns 

tional committees VI. Reading....... Miss Anne Carroll Moore | HE third edi- 

whose essential VII. Play—Games, Social Recreation, Ath-, tion of the 
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objective is not | Vil. Home Leisure.......... Ruth Sherburne* | Program “Recrea- 

training for lei- IX. Community Leisure...... Ivah Deeringt tion’’ issued in 





sure time make 





December, 1927, 





quite an impor- 
tant contribution towards the cultivation of 
tastes for the selection of things to do in 
leisure and towards furnishing resources for 
its use. 

It was suggested that there be prepared 
a series of articles on “The Wise Use of 
Leisure” to be published in the CHILD 
WELFARE MacazinE for a period of nine 
months, articles that can be used as the 
text articles for six programs for Parent- 
Teacher meetings on the subject. 

Whether used for programs during this 
year or not, this series of articles and pro- 
grams should be very helpful in study and 
consideration of leisure and its purposeful 
use. 

Here are the subjects of the series with 
the names of the people whom we are ask- 
ing to write the articles. The plan as you 


"see is a general introduction on “The Wise 


Use of Leisure,” the consideration of the 
contribution of various national committees 


contains our fun- 
damental objectives in recreation. We urge 
that all state chairmen refresh their minds 
on these. 

Each state should have a supply of these 
programs so that when requests are received 
nationally for them from local associations 
they may be referred to the state chairmen. 

Let us continue as our emphasis for this 
year, Home Play, section 1; and Com- 
munity Recreation, section 5. 

In Home Play let us continue to empha- 
size the importance of play-nights and of 
the playing together of parents and chil- 
dren, but let us also not forget that some 
of the richest associations the adults find 
in life are those that come about as the re- 
sult of parents in a neighborhood or in a 
school meeting together to plan wholesome 
ways for the leisure time activity of their 
older children. 

On Community Recreation, while work- 
ing for a broad community program we 





*P.-T. A. District Recreation Chairman, N. Y. State. 
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7P.-T. A. District Recreation ‘Chairman, California. 
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should not forget that every new school 
playground under leadership added means 
a step just that much nearer a community 
wide program. 

In those states that have recreation en- 
abling acts, greater advantage should be 
taken of them and their provision for 
financing such programs by tax support. 
Your National Chairman will be glad to 
advise specifically on this. 


HELps TO STATE CHAIRMEN 

Probably the most specific help that can 
be given to state chairmen in addition to 
the sections in Child Welfare (referred to 
above) are the various consultant services 
of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, which can be reached 
either through the National Chairman or 
directly. They cover 
handcraft, community 
games, etc. 

The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America feels strongly that the 
branches of the National Congress are mak- 
ing a significant and definite contribution to 
the advancement of the Wise Use of Leisure 
throughout the country, and the Association 
is eager to assist in every way possible with 
work that the National Congress is doing 
on the important question of leisure and 
its use. 

SOME NOVEL HIKES 
ROGRESSIVE SUMMER HikE—Plan a 
F doses hike with “eats” and recrea- 
tion at each stop. For instance, all the 


drama, 
program 


and 
recreation 


music 





crowd are directed to meet at the church 
at a certain time and to hike to 

Stop 1—Where circle and mixing games 
are played and fruit (in summer) or soup 
is served. ‘Then hike to 

Stop 2—Where races and tag games are 
provided and sandwiches or steak or hot 
wieners are served, and proceed to 

Stop 3—Where there is a big camp-fire 
and cocoa or coffee, doughnuts, cake and 
marshmallows are served and the enter- 


tainment closes with stunts and _ story- 
telling hour. 
Hobo Hike—Give to each hobo a 


“bandana handkerchief” (a large piece of 
calico or other gaily colored material), 
lined with oiled paper and containing 
wieners, rolls, pickles, doughnuts, fruit and 
marshmallows. Each bundle is tied with 
opposite corners in knots so that it may be 
carried on a stick over the shoulder. Sticks 
are also provided. ‘There should be two 
of each handkerchief design used, one of 
which is given to a boy, the other to a girl. 
At the beginning of the hike, partners are 
found by matching “bandanas” and the 
hobo group starts out by twos. At inter- 
vals of 10 or 15 minutes during the hike, 
when the chief hobo blows his whistle, each 
boy changes his partner by stepping up to 
walk with the girl in front of him, the first 
boy in line going to the rear. Thus all 
may become acquainted before the destina- 
tion is reached. After the tramp, a fire is 
built, the wieners are roasted, and the hobos 
enjoy their evening meal. Adults, try this! 











HERE was a “reason why” the Nyack 
Parent-Teacher Association wished 
to increase its membership. The As- 


£ 


sociation was five and a half years old. Each 
of these years had demonstrated a steady 
growth and an increase, not only in mem- 


bers, but in achievements as well. Its mem- 
bers were not mere names in the book but 
a group of men and women, numbering 
about 150, who were imbued with the idea 
of doing something worth while and con- 
structive for the school and its pupils. 

Each year they had reconsecrated them- 
selves to the service of childhood. They 
had studied the school system to see where 
their cooperation was most needed. ‘They 
had encouraged and inspired their teachers. 
They had studied their own boys and girls 
that they might become more understand- 
ing, enlightened parents. 

Their Association had been built around 
the need for a new High School building. 
The community was to a large extent apa- 
thetic, or opposed to this measure on ac- 
count of increased taxation. ‘The major 
project was, therefore, to build up public 
opinion in favor of the new school. Many 
defeats and disappointments had been met 
and each one had been greeted as a chal- 
lenge to renewed effort and greater unity 
of action. 

At last a school survey was made, and 
an architect was engaged to draw plans for 
the proposed building. Now was the time 
for action! Every new member of the As- 


i A Membership Drive 


By Atvetne Davis BATEs 


Magazine Chairman, New. York Congress of Parents and Teachers 
‘ g 


sociation meant one more person educated 
as to the need of increased facilities for the 
school, one more who could be pressed into 
service when the proposition for the new 
building would be put to vote! 

The Membership Drive lasted one week, 
or five school days, and was divided into 
seven parts: . 

I. Newspaper Publicity. II. Colored 
Leaflets. III. Personal Solicitation by 
Members. IV. Slide for Motion Picture 
Theatre. V. Message for Teachers in Class 
Room. VI. Award to Class Rooms. VII. 
Reception to New Members and Birthday 
Party. 

I. NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


On the first four days of the week let- 
ters appeared in both daily papers of the 
town: 

On Monday, from the President of the 
Board of Education. 

On Tuesday, from the Superintendent 
of Schools. 

On Wednesday, from the Principal of 
the High School. 

On Thursday, from the Principal of the 
Grammar School. 


II. Cotorep LEAFLETS 
Each day of the week, at dismissal, every 
child in the school was given a colored sheet 
to take home to its parents. 
Monday’s sheet was orange, Tuesday’s 
was pink, Wednesday’s blue, Thursday’s 
old rose and Friday’s yellow. 





MONDAY (ORANGE) 
’ “Schools must be popularized and parentized before their greatest good can be realized.” 


WHAT IS A PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION? 


A group, or unit of service, working for all the children of all the people. 


HOW LARGE IS THE MOVEMENT?. 


There are 20,000 units and over 1,279,000 members in the United States. 
There are over (825) units and (60,000) members in (New York) State. 
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WHAT ARE THE AIMS OF A PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION? 

1. To promote CHILD WELFARE in home, school, church and community. 

2. To raise the standards of home life. 

3. To bring into closer relation the home and school, that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. 

4. To develop community responsibility for its part in the education of its children. 


IS THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION ALLIED 
WITH ANY OTHER CAUSE? 
No. It is non-sectarian, non-political, non-commercial, and purely democratic, a coopera- 


tive effort to produce American citizens who shall be strong in body, alert in mind, and 
sound in character. 


HOW DOES AN ACTIVE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
INFLUENCE THE SCHOOL SYSTEM? 
The school system is benefited by publicity, and a greater knowledge of its functioning 


and by the creation of a public sentiment, which shall favor good teachers, good school 
equipment and good facilities. 


HOW DOES THIS ORGANIZATION AFFECT THE COMMUNITY? 
By bringing all parents together and uniting them in loving effort for the children, greater 
sociability and friendliness is aroused, which enhances its general welfare. 


WHAT IS THE KEENEST AMBITION OF THE 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


To win every mother, father, and teacher in our State into a loyal, intelligent service 
for the welfare of the children. 


Are You a Member? 





TUESDAY (PINK) 
“A plus pupil in school has a plus parent at home.” 


FROM A PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
THE SCHOOL GAINS 


. An opportunity to know the parents of its pupils and explain to them its requirements. 
. Confidence from the sincere, intelligent, tactful interest of parents. 
. A social relationship that creates a partnership between home and school. 


THE TEACHER GAINS 
1. Greater understanding of the pupil’s characteristics and home life from acquaintance 
with the parents. 


. Greater efficiency in teaching and disciplining as a result of this knowledge. 
. Encouragement and inspiration from the fact that the parents are “back of” him or 


her. 
THE CHILD GAINS 
. Improved scholarship—stimulated by intelligent interest in the home. 
. Improved health by home cooperation with the health education in school. 


. Better attendance and less tardiness as the parents begin to take pride in the high rank 
of their school in the state on these two points. 


THE PARENTS GAIN 


. A first-hand knowledge of their children’s school life and of new educational methods. 


. An intimate acquaintance with the teachers and an understanding of the school’s 
standards and methods. 


. A vision of the school’s needs. 


. A realization of the value of the home care and training of their children, and valuable 
help in the problems of parenthood. 


We invite every father as well as every mother to enroll with us. 
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WEDNESDAY (BLUE) 
“Blessed are those boys and girls who have behind them the urge of appreciative and 


understanding parents.” 


WHAT DOES A PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION HOPE TO DO? 


1. Create a bond of friendship and fellowship between parents and teachers. 
2. Develop parents who can better understand and frain their children. 
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. Act as a clearing house for misunderstandings and complaints in the school. 

. Surround the children with the best influences and advantages in home, school and com- 
munity. 

. Protect, enrich and beautify their lives. 

. Discover schools needs and plan to meet them generously. 

. Elevate character education to the place that the need of the age requires. 

. Awaken intelligent community interest in public education. 


Please join our ranks and help make these hopes materialize. 


pw 
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THURSDAY (ROSE) 
“A good school is but another home; a good home, just another school.” 


WHAT HAS THE (NYACK) PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION ACCOMPLISHED? 


. Focussed the attention of all citizens upon our school, its aims, its work and its problems. 

. Stimulated interest in art and music in the school by gifts of statues, pictures and 
graphophone records. 

. Supervised daily the distribution of milk. 


. Furnished shoes and clothing and eyeglasses for needy pupils and given them dental or 
medical service. 


tS — 
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5. Introduced into several classrooms the “Knighthood of Youth”’—a character building 
system. 

6. Purchased children’s books. 

7. Held educational nature lectures by Louis Fuertes and Thornton Burgess. 

8 


. Familiarized :members with the latest methods of child training through programs of 
the association. 


9. Entertained the teachers at receptions and lawn parties. 
10. Sponsored “Visitor’s Day” on election day. 


11. Provided wholesome entertainment for children, such as a Magician, “Jolly Jester,” 
“Marionettes,” etc. 


12. Added to school equipment by the purchase of a Dick Mimeograph Machine. 
We urge every lover of children to join. 





FRIDAY (YELLOW) 
“An ounce of parental interest in the home generates its ton of pupil productivity at 


school.” 
WHAT A PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION BELIEVES 


1. That the boys and girls of (Nyack) are its most valuable asset. 

2. That every child is entitled to a “square deal,” physically, mentally, and morally. 

3. That in order for these youngsters to get the best out of our schools they must have 
the backing of their parents. 

4. That the school functions most efficiently when it has parental cooperation. 

5. That all parents have a desire to become enlightened and to give their children some- 
thing better than they had themselves. 

6. That every father is a parent, and should be quite as interested in his child’s education 
as the mother. 

7 


. That “team work” between home and school is a necessity if a child is to be a winner 
in the great game of life. 


8. That every parent who joins the Parent-Teacher Association makes for the betterment 
of the school system as a whole and the good of his own children in particular. 


Do you not wish to be identified with this cause? 





Please detach on the dotted line, and send by a pupil to Mrs. in 
the school gymnasium any afternoon this week, between 3.30 and 4.00 P. M., or mail to her 
at (address), or leave at the Library. 


Mrs. 





Corresponding Secretary of ——————— Parent-Teacher Association. 
_ I desire to join the (Nyack) Parent-Teacher Association. 
Renew my membership in the (Nyack) Parent-Teacher Association. 


As an active member with{ dues $.50 a year 
uties 


As an associate member with{ dues $.50 il deel 
no duties 
I am sending you my dues. 
I have paid my dues. 
NAME AND ADDRESS 
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III. Persona SoLicITATION BY MEm- 
BERS 

For two years the members of the Asso- 
ciation had been divided into 37 class com- 
mittees, each committee having 3 or 4 mem- 
bers with a chairman. Each class room in 
the grammar school and each division of the 
high school had such a committee. From 
the school files the Chairman of Statistics 
of the Association had made a library card 
for each mother in the school, placing her 
in the room where her youngest child was 


located. ‘These cards were then sorted by 
classes and one set for each committee was 
left in the Superintendent’s office, while a 
letter was mailed by the President to the 
chairman of each class-room committee. In 
this way each member had her definite place 
in the organization and certain duties to 
perform for the Membership Drive. Each 
felt, therefore, that she was a real part of 
the Association, and took a greater interest 
than she otherwise would have done. 


Nyack, N. Y., January —, 1927. 
DEAR Mrs. 

We are now launching a membership drive. We believe that to make this one hundred 
per cent effective a real personal touch is needed—from one mother who is an active Parent- 
Teacher worker to another who is not. This is our present plan. 

As chairman of a class committee, will you please: 

1. Call a meeting of your Class Committee in school some day this week or the first of 
next week. 

2. Secure from the office the cards containing the names of the parents of the children in 
your class. 

3. If possible, visit your classroom for a few minutes. 

4. Divide the cards between yourself and the committee, letting each one select the parents 
she prefers to reach. 

5. Ask your committee, during the week of the membership drive, to secure as members 
of the Parent-Teacher Association, the mothers and fathers whose cards they hold. This 
may be done either by telephone, personal call, or postal card. 

6. Ask each member, also, to note on the back of her card the response to her efforts and 
to report to you at the end of the drive. 

7. Each day of the membership drive, your child will be given a printed colored sheet in 
school. Begiuning with Tuesday, these will contain a detachable slip, explaining our 
(three) kinds of membership. All parents are asked to sign the slip and send by a child 
to Mrs. , who will be in the gymnasium after school every day that week. 

Many schools, especially in the West, have every parent enrolled as a member of the 

Parent-Teacher Association. To be ranked as a “Standard Association” we should have 
membership dues from at least 50 per cent of the homes. 

Each one of us has her own part to play in the success of this drive. Let’s put forth now 

our best strength and enthusiasm, and enlist in our ranks, not only the parents but everyone in 


the town who has the welfare of the children at heart! Let each one of us see how many 
members we can bring in! 


With deep gratitude for your splendid cooperation in the past and high hopes for the 
success of our plans this year, I am, 


Cordially yours, 





President. 


IV. Stive ror Motion Picture 
THEATRE 
A slide was prepared and shown at both 
afternoon and evening performances in the 


one local theatre. History shows that, to 
certain minds, it gave dignity and impor- 
tance to the Association, and several mem- 
bers were secured in this way. 


SLIDE USED IN MOTION PICTURE THEATRE 
DURING THE DRIVE 


“Blessed are those boys and girls who have behind them the urge of appreciative and 
understanding parents.” 


Do you know that there is an organization in this town which helps fathers and mothers 


to keep in close touch with their children’s school progress, and enables them to act together 
for better educational conditions? 


Join the Parent-Teacher Association! 


* 
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V. MESSAGE FOR TEACHERS IN CLASS 
Rooms 
The cooperation of the teachers, so neces- 


sary for the success of any plan, was enlisted 
by the following letter: 


TO THE TEACHERS 


In our membership drive, which we are putting on from January 30 to February 4, may 


we ask you to cooperate: 


1. By handing out each day the printed circular and urging the children to deliver it to 


their mothers. 


Mrs. 


There will be one for each day in the week. 


2. By explaining, if mecessary, how the detachable part is to be filled out and returned to 
——————- in the gymnasium after school. 


3. By announcing that the room which at the end of the week has the largest percentage 
of Parent-Teacher members (active or associate) will receive an award of a silk flag. The 


rooms will be divided into the A, B and C divisions as usual. 


urged to join. 


VI. Prize To CLass Rooms 


As shown by the last paragraph above, 
large silk flags, procured quite inexpensively 
from department stores, were given as 
awards to the rooms having at the end of 
the week the largest percentage of both 
old and new Parent-Teacher members. 
The efforts of the children to secure them 
were most zealous and the gymnasium was 
crowded after school by little children hold- 
ing in their hands the fifty cents for the 
membership dues of their parents. A list 
of the names of the mothers was mounted 
on a cardboard for each class room and 
upon becoming a member, or renewing her 
membership, each mother’s name was given 
a gold star by her child. This little act 
aroused the interest of the children and in- 
deed they were most valuable assets in “put- 
ting over” the Drive. 

When the week closed 100% gain in 
membership had been made and nearly 300 
paid members were recorded in the 
books. 

But better than that was the interest and 
enthusiasm for Parent-Teacher ideals which 
was voiced all over the town—the renewed 
determination to concentrate on the chil- 
dren, to make their welfare the chief con- 
cern of home, school and community. 


VII. RecerTion TO New MEMBERS AND 
BiRTHDAY PARTY 


The list of new. members was carefully 
prepared, and in ten days, a_ cordial 
invitation, typed on a post card, was sent 
by the President to each one. 

The party proved to be a merry one, with 
crowds of new and old members. ‘They 


Fathers as well as mothers are 


were much inspired by the delightful little 
pageant, “The Gift Bearers” (given by 
forty-five little girls in costume), which 
portrayed the purposes and activities of our 
organization. A_ birthday’ offering of 
twenty-five dollars was taken and sent to 
the State Treasurer. 

But even more far reaching than all this 
was the result of the election four months 
later upon the question of a new Junior- 
Senior High School. The intervening 
months were filled with a fathers’ meeting 
and other activities including, at the last, 
a house-to-house canvass. The election was 
won with a majority of 261 votes—to the 
great joy of all members. As it is most un- 
usual in this section to win such a proposi- 
tion on the first vote, great credit, supple- 
mented by formal letters of thanks, was 
given to the Parent-Teacher Association by 
the Superintendent of Schools and the 
Board of Education. 

As people always like to know what 
things cost before they try them, the figures 
are given here. A special price was made 
for the colored leaflets. The Class Room 
Membership Registration Boards were 
made of heavy ruled paper pasted on pieces 
of cardboard of the same size. 


1,400 leaflets of each color at $5.50 a set.$27.50 
iy 5 8 | Re ee 4.47 
el re 25 





1,400 library cards at $.15............... 2.10 
Distribution of colored leaflets by boy.... 1.00 
$35.32 


We are passing on this experience with 
the hope that it may be helpful to other As- 
sociations. 





~The Round Table 


About Programs 


By MarTHA SPRAGUE Mason 


NCE there was a myth that progress 
()- automatic. That myth has 

been exploded. The wise parent- 
teacher leader knows this and gets right 
down to work. It is a real feat of social 
engineering that faces him. No evasions 
or subterfuges will avail. There must be 
a plan—on paper—for the year, and then 
a working out of the plan with the help 
of officers, chairmen and members. ‘The 
Parent-Teacher Association is cooperation 
raised to the “nth” power. 

Almost if not quite at the top of the en- 
gineering process is the making of the pro- 
gram. If this problem is not faced and 
met successfully the association will have 
hard sledding, possibly no sledding at all, 
for it may stick in the mud. and refuse to 
budge. 

So at the beginning of the school year 
let us all remember that it is still possible 
to do what should have been done in June 
—make a program which shall meet a need, 
continue through the year, be interesting, 
and lead to action. Every program should 
aim, not to entertain the parent-teacher 
members, but to meet some real problem of 
child management which is troubling and 
puzzling them. It must bring some help 
or point to sources of information for those 
who, in dealing with children, may not 
know how to take the next step. There is 
a growing store of knowledge about child 
development. But it is in scientific lan- 
guage or tucked away in inaccessible 
places. The program must bring it out 
of its hiding, humanize it, and make it 
usable to the average father, mother, and 
teacher. One woman said, after her first 
lesson in parent education, “If such facts 
are known at our university, why haven't 
we mothers been told before?” This is 
the chasm which the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
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ciation must bridge. 


built is the program. 

HERE will be no trouble in making a 
‘kaa interesting if it deals with 
vital problems, touches members where 
their real contacts lie, and gives help which 
rises above the mediocre and futile. As 
soon as the entertainment section of the 
meeting is over, members should realize 
that something stimulating is coming to 
them—a good method of teaching honesty, 
a safe use of the automobile, a list for the 
family reading, a cooperative plan to se- 
cure a much needed library, schoolhouse, 
playground, or skating rink. If live sub- 
jects are presented and constructively dis- 
cussed by members, and if the discussion 
leads to resultful action, then the program 
will command attention and the committee 
will have given that which the members 
have a right to expect. 

It is important that program makers 
shall think first, not of the subject which 
they would like to present, but of the peo- 
ple whose needs must be met. Starting 
with an object is far better than starting 
with a subject. No feature in the program 
is of any particular use unless it is related 
to the practical life and daily needs of the 
fathers and mothers and teachers who are 
dealing with children. The program must 
“do business in human lives.” 

Ox of the great objects of a parent- 

teacher program is to start cooperative 
thinking among the members. The best 
type of program does not lay down the law. 
It does not assume a know-it-all attitude, 
as though the subject were settled for time 
and eternity. It stimulates thought, leads 
members to draw their own conclusions 
and to satisfy their desire for further 
knowledge through reading and research. 


And the bridge to be 
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Emerson says: “Thought makes everything 
fit for use.” 

Such a plan leads to wide-awake discus- 
sion. It abandons the old lecture form 
of meeting and makes even the most reti- 
cent members articulate. A friendly ex- 
change of experience and an honest differ- 
ence of opinion are heard at this forum 
where subjects are presented in such a way 
as to stimulate informal discussion. Even 
drowsy members cannot sleep during these 
humanized parent-teacher meetings. It is 
the thinking out together of our common, 
vital problems which makes a_ parent- 
teacher meeting worth while, and it is this 
form of meeting which is challenging the 
planning powers of our most intelligent 
program makers. The ideas which mean 
the most in shaping our lives are those 
which we have thought out in keen com- 
petition with other minds. Another basic 
fact which must continually be remembered 
is that people are interested first and fore- 
most in the solution of their own problems 
in their own lives. Any form of parent- 
teacher program which fails to recognize 
this psychological fact will be tiresome and 
ineffectual. On the other hand, any pro- 
gram committee that can help people to 
solve their own problems with children, in 
the light of the best present knowledge 
about education, is performing one of the 
most important tasks in the world today. 


HATEVER the subject of the meeting 

may be, the members of the associa- 
tion should go away with a keen desire to 
put into action, individually, and collect- 
ively, the teachings of that meeting. In 
other words, the program must somehow 
transform or strengthen the mental atti- 
tude of those present. It must do some- 
thing to them which shall make them dif- 
ferent from what they were when they 
came. They must go out filled to over- 
flowing with new desires to do better for 
children than ever before, as well as in- 
structed in approved ways of doing for 


them. It is the creative value in a pro- 
gram which makes it alive and fruitful. 
And it is only through such programs that 
the Parent-Teacher Association can come 
into its own. 

With these objects in mind, program 
planning becomes the great adventure of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. By it the 
organization will live or die. It cannot be 
made an easy task, but it will be inspiring 
according to its success in meeting the in- 
dividual needs of those who are dealing 
with children, and in bringing about co- 
operative action for child welfare. 

Results can be measured by the in- 
creased interest on the part of individual 
parents and teachers in pursuing the sub- 
jects presented, and in gaining additional 
information and power to fulfill their obli- 
gations to those whom they are trying to 
guide. The whole test of the parent- 
teacher movement can be measured by the 
growth of its members in those qualities of 
individual responsibility and thoughtfulness 
and understanding which are needed in 
order that they may provide the finest op- 
portunities for the growing children under 
their direct care. All problems of organi- 
zation and the work of all committees are 
merely preliminary to this end. No rec- 
ords of membership or attendance can 
compare in importance with a transformed 
body of parents and teachers dominated by 
the idea that only by starting the individual 
aright can the world hope to banish the 
social and political and economic evils 
from which we now suffer. 

The Program Committee obviously needs 
all it can get of helpful ideas and inspira- 
tion from every possible source—tocal, 
state, and national. Ideas are what count. 
The highest paid man in any business or 
profession is the man with ideas, for it is 
he who is indispensable. So the indispen- 
sable person in the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation is the program maker with ideas, 
for he is the only one without whom the 
organization cannot get along. 


PRED? 














“PaRENT- | EACHER Day” 


N THE past few years there has been 
|< a multiplication of “Days” and 

“Weeks” that not a month in the year 
has escaped its special celebrations; yet to 
such an organization as the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers comes one 
day of such significance as to merit a pause. 
We have Mother’s Day and Father’s Day 
and Teacher’s Day, all worthy of recogni- 
tion, all honored in the observance, but the 
addition of Parent-Teacher Day to our cal- 
endar offers an opportunity which we 
should embrace, not in isolated instances 
but as a national organization. 

Every year, in every school Commence- 
ment Day is celebrated with pomp and cir- 
cumstance, with flags and flowers and gay 
apparel, with speeches and with song; 
parents and admiring friends fill halls and 
classrooms and auditoriums and listen to 
the tale of what has been accomplished by 
the boys and girls in whom they take such 
proper pride. Let us think for a moment 
of what might be the result if the opening 
of school should be everywhere recognized 
as a reason for a celebration, an oppor- 
tunity which is a cause for general rejoic- 
ing, the sign and symbol of the greatest 
partnership the world has ever seen—parent 
and teacher united in the education of the 
child. Thus it is done. 

The officers and Program Committee of 
the local association hold a conference with 
the principal and faculty of the school and 
plan the program, in which the parents 
agree to be responsible for the decorations, 
refreshments, printing and publicity, or 
whatever duties the teachers may wish them 
to assume. ‘The publicity is of especial im- 
portance, as is the case with any new 
project, but as it is a novelty the local 
press will doubtless lend its ready support, 
which will possibly include an editorial, 
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September Programs 


and interviews with the principal of the 
school and the president of the association. 

On the evening selected the schoolhouse 
is made as attractive as for the last day of 
school, with fall flowers and bunting and 
with music in the air, and if the publicity 
has been well managed, it is thronged with 
the patrons of the school. As this is a com- 
munity night, community singing is a 
strong feature, and on page 41 of this 
issue you will find a capital song for a 
starter, to be followed by several of those 
on the National Song Sheet, Nos. III, IV 
and V being especially appropriate. 

A pretty opening feature is “The School 
Album.” Set up on the stage a great pic- 
ture frame, with side curtains to conceal 
the actors—and a cover of beaver board 
which may be opened by two pupils. The 
principal gives a brief greeting and then 
says a few words about the faculty, whose 
pictures he proposes to show to the patrons. 
As he then mentions each one individually, 
the cover of the book is opened and the 
teacher appears in the frame. It is an 
added improvement if some slight symbol 
of the work of the teacher is carried, or is 
otherwise visible, such as athletic equip- 
ment, a musical instrument, a globe, books, 
chemical or home economics utensils, etc. 

The principal then outlines the school pro- 
gram for the year and the points on which 
he desires the home cooperation in order to 
make the school work more effective—the 
need for home study, no movies on school 
nights, regulation of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, etc. During the ten minutes of his 
talk the teachers have had time to remove 
any “make-up” and costume required for 
the “Album,” and the principal should 
then introduce each member of the faculty, 
who, in not more than five minutes should 
tell of his or her especial plans and work, 
and what they hope to do for the chil- 
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dren. ‘These little talks should be inter- 
spersed with songs, giving the audience op- 
portunity to stand occasionally and avoiding 
monotony. In the group should be included 
the first grade or the kindergarten teacher, 
who should speak to the parents of pre- 
school children directly, urging the im- 
portance of physical preparedness for school 
entrance all through the six pre-school 
years, rather than the usual wild dash for 
medical attention when the school doctor 
has found them unfit at the opening of the 
school term. 

Following these addresses the president 
of the Parent-Teacher Association wel- 
comes the school patrons, urges all those not 
already members to join in the organized 
support of the school program, and invites 
everyone to visit the school rooms, meet the 
teachers of their children and enjoy a social 
hour and refreshments, after they have 
sung together Allan Spurr’s “P.-T. A.” 
song, and have shaken hands with their 
next neighbors before leaving their seats. 

The social hour may be endlessly varied 
by games, folk dances, marches led by the 
physical director. It is essential to this 
program that the talks be kept to the time 
limit. If this is done its success is assured. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has adopted as its general pro- 
gram the seven objectives of education for 
the attainment of which home and school 
must of necessity cooperate: (1) Sound 
Health; (2) Worthy Home Member- 
ship; (3) Vocational Effectiveness; (4) 
Use of the Tools, Technics and Spirit of 


Learning; (5) The Wise Use of Leisure ; 
(6) Useful Citizenship; (7) Ethical Char- 
acter. 

In the development of this program two 
lines may be suggested : 

1. The association may devote one meet- 
ing to each of the seven points, so that a 
fairly complete understanding of the whole 
program may be arrived at in the general 
meetings, and the activities especially 
adapted to local conditions may be carried 
on through committee work and in the 
study groups. 

II. The association may satis a survey 
and decide upon the greatest need of the 
community, basing its program upon one 
or possibly two objectives for the year; for 
instance, Sound Health and the Wise Use 
of Leisure (which includes Recreation), 
Worthy Home Membership and Ethical 
Character, or Vocational Effectiveness and 
the Use of the Tools and Technics of 
Learning might well be combined, accord- 
ing to the need for special emphasis on the 
Community, the Home or the School. 

It is recommended that the September 
meeting, which may be considered as cov- 
ering Point 4 in a program on the 7 
Points, follow the plan given on page 40. 

Ample program material is and will be 
available on all these points in the maga- 
zine and in the Proceedings of the National 
Conventions, 1927 ($1.00) and 1928 
($3.00), and an outline for its use will be 
provided in CuiLtp WELFARE each month, 
in response to a general demand for this 


service. M. Ww. R. 


P.-T. A. Song 


(Tune: Marching Through Georgia) 


Bring your friends to meetings, for that helps 
the work along; 
Plan to hold their interest with good programs 
and with song; 
Keep them coming till they join us, many hun- 
dred strong, 
While we are helping the children. 


CHORUS: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! we’re gaining every day! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! The (Hopkins) P.-T. A. 
So we'll sing the chorus, and strive harder 
all the way, 
While we are helping the children. 


We have pledged our labors to the children’s 
greatest good, 


Mind and soul and body must develop as they 
should, 


So we strive to give to each its rightful sort of 


ood, 
While we are helping the children. 
Corvus: 


We must always work together, parents, teach- 
ers, friends, 
If we would accomplish our association’s ends, 
For on every one of-us the work of all depends, 
While we are helping the children. 


—Hopkins Parent-Teacher Association, Minnesota. 








Just for Mothers 


By Evetyn D. Cope, A.B. 


Epiror’s Nore.—This new department will, we are sure, be welcomed by our readers. 


CHILD WELFARE considers itself fortunate in having secured Mrs. Cope to conduct it. 


Mrs. 


Cope has given pre-school talks for seven years, and conducted grade school study classes for 


three years, junior high school for one, and senior high school for three years. 


She has re- 


cently completed three years of university work in Mental Hygiene, Sociology and Adolescence, 
and her practical experience as a mother and as a class leader of mothers, added to her 
scientific knowledge as teacher and student, provide an unusual equipment for this service. 
Address all questions to “Just for Mothers,” care CHILD WELFARE. 


QueEsTION—“Betty Lou, three and a half years 
old, sleeps in a dark bedroom. Last week, 
however, in going from a lighted room into a 
dark room, she hesitated at the door, turning to 
me, saying, ‘Mother, lights are s’posed to be on 
when it’s dark, aren’t they?’ Not wishing to 
emphasize the darkness or make her conscious 
of it, I quietly turned on the light and said 
nothing. Did I do right?” 

Authorities tell us that fear of the dark is 
most intense at three or four years, and grad- 
ually becomes less. The fact that Betty Lou 
sleeps in a dark bedroom shows that you have 
made a right beginning. Under the circum- 
stances your handling of the situation’ seems 
very sensible. You might have taken her by 
the hand and said, “There is no difference, only 
we can see a little better in the light.” How- 
ever, try in various ways to show daughter 
there is nothing to be afraid of, without talking 
about it. Make it a point to often take her 
with you into a dark room on errands of vari- 
ous kinds. Go in the dark room and call her 
to you. Sit in the twilight and let the darkness 
come on while you tell a pretty story. Sing a 
lullaby in a dark room or play the piano. Let 
the children play together in the darkness (on 
the front porch or lawn) within sight of you, 
of course. Be careful never to frighten her in 
in the dark, or talk about it except in a happy 
mood, as “How nice and quiet it is! This is 
when the birds like to sleep.” By associating 
something pleasant and satisfying with the fear 
situation, using patience and being cheerful you 
will help Betty Lou. 


QuEsTION—‘How much time should children 
spend out of doors?” 

On first impulse the answer would be: all the 
time, playing and working in the daytime and 
sleeping in the open or on the sleeping porch 
at night. Of course, allowance must be made 
for extreme weather conditions and children at 
school. (We have learned the value of the 
open air school.) Most of us, children, young 
people and adults, spend too much time in- 
doors. Fresh air makes the plants grow and 
sunshjne brings the flowers into bloom. We, 
too, would be.stronger, more alert if we would 
breathe the fresh air and bask in the sunlight. 
Life becomes richer and finer, too. With 
porches, yards, parks, family cars, busses, inter- 
urban railways and street cars at hand every 
one can get into the air and open spaces. 
Then we can always walk. Out under the 
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trees and the blue sky, in the fields or on a 
hill-top- the petty annoyances of the day and 
the limitations of the four walls fade as the 
vapor before a sunrise. The gorgeous autumn 
days are ahead! Go out, fathers, mothers and 
children, enjoy them, for it is good to be alive! 


QuesTion—“How can I break myself of 
scolding?” 
Learn the lesson of self-control. Stop for a 


moment before uttering the harsh word and it 
will usually be left unsaid. An ugly word re- 
acts on ourselves. It makes us unlovely and 
does us much harm. Scolding may be just a 
bad habit. 

Its cause may be due to ill health. Keep 
yourself in good physical condition. Eat simple 
nourishing food. Avoid over-fatigue. Get a 
good long night’s sleep with plenty of fresh air 
every night. Have a definite period of rest or 
at leaet, relaxation, each day. How few moth- 
ers do this regularly! This can be done while 
small children take their daily nap or when 
the boys and girls are at school. The length of 
the period is not so important as its regularity. 
Do not say that you have not the time. A 
sweet disposition is better than pie for supper. 

Teach yourself the lessons of love and 
prayer. With them will come wisdom and un- 
derstanding. Too often we allow ourselves to 
be annoyed over little things that would soon 
pass away, and forget the big things in life. 
“Think quietly, talk gently, act frankly; ... 
listen to stars and birds ... to babes and 
sages, with open heart . .. bear all cheer- 
fully.” 

QuEsTION—“We have two girls, four and six 
years of age. Each one has her own doll, but 
they have one doll buggy to use together. They 
always want it at the same time, and I am con- 
stantly trying to keep peace between them. 
What can I do?” 

Why not have the little girls play being 
“mother”? Let the dollies be washed, dressed, 
fed, have their naps, play-time and take their 
“airings” in the buggy at regular intervals dur- 
ing the day just as mother follows a schedule 
with the baby. 

Arrange the dollies’ schedule so that each 
gets several “airings” in the buggy during the 
day, and at different hours to avoid conflict. 
Do not have the periods too long. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes is long enough for dolly’s air- 
ing, and that will not be too long for sister to 
keep busy until her turn comes. 
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Parental Education Courses 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. Crum 


Associate Manager, Bureau of Parental Education 


I. Your Growinc CHILp, by H. Addington Bruce 
II. EverypAy PROBLEMS OF THE EveryDAY CHILD, Douglas A. Thom 
, III. On Berne a Girt, by J. E. Gibson; FATHERS AND Sons, by S. 8. Drury 


UPON 








Study Program I, Lesson I 
For First Year, Preschool or Grade Study Groups 


BASED ON “YOUR GROWING CHILD” 
BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


Note—We begin this series of programs with 
the assumption that although the school and the 
church and other social agencies have much to 
contribute to the child’s upbringing, the home 
is fundamental in all the basic elements of edu- 
cation. 


PREFACE 

The purpose of this book, so the author 
states, is to acquaint parents in a practically 
helpful way, with findings of modern science 
that bear directly on successful child rearing. 
If parental responsibility is great, so is paren- 
tal opportunity. Enlarge upon this thought. See 
page v. 

“What now is needed above all else is a 
shifting of the educational emphasis from the 
school to the home and from the school age to 
the preschool age.” The author aims through 
his book to help bring this about. He also 
hopes that this book will help to conserve home 
life in the best sense of the term. “Your Grow- 
ing Child” plus our active study groups will 
help realize these possibilities. See page vi. 

The author does not insist upon laying down 
hard and fast rules for the management of the 
young. “Parents must think for themselves and 
act for themselves,” he states. How, then, can 
his book be of use to us? Page vii. 


CHAPTER I. You AND Your CHILD 

“Home is the seminary of all other institu- 
tions.” —E. H. CHapin. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Do you have a plan for your child’s educa- 
tion? Page 1. 

2. If your child shows no interest in con- 
tinuing his schooling after he has graduated 
from high school, will you still insist that he 
undertake a college course? Page 2. 

3..Relate how parents by their lack of train- 
ing may handicap the child in his school career 
or in his life’s work. Page 2. 

4. “Almost always it is not what a child in- 
herits; it is the training he gets in the home 
that counts for most in the shaping of his 
career.” Does this agree with your experience 
in your own childhood home? Page 3. 

5. We shall not consider which is more im- 


portant, heredity or environment. When the 
child arrives, his heredity has been determined 
and cannot be changed by us, but we are re- 
sponsible for his environment. Give instances 
either from your own experience or from the 
text, in which children with poor heredity 
placed in a good environment have developed 
into useful citizens. Page 4. 

6. What can you say of the home environ- 
ment of the great majority of children who ap- 
pear in the juvenile court? Page 5. 

7. “The primary aim in home training and 
education should always be the developing of 
self-control and the directing of the desires of 
the young to worth-while interests and worth- 
while ends.” Page 5. 

(a) How do you help bring about self-control 
in your child? 

Notre To LEADER—Allow each member to an- 
swer this question and tabulate answers on 
blackboard; or the members may jot down an- 
swers in their notebooks. 

(b) How may the child be trained to desire 
aright? Pages 5-8. The reading of history, 
biography, and other good literature helps. 
Name other means. 

8. The school boys mentioned in text worked 
well in order to escape from work. If it had 
been of a different sort their home training 
might have led them to desire to work for the 
sake of accomplishing. Why is it best to ap- 
peal to the highest order of desire possible, in 
the child? Pages 6-7. 

9. Give the author’s simile in regard to soul 
gardening and plant gardening. Pages 8-9. 

10. Do we believe today that a young man 
must “sow his wild oats?” If one sows his 
wild oats what does it indicate in regard to 
his home training? 

Notre—H. Addington Bruce is the author of 
a number of other books. His “Self-Develop- 
ment” and “Nerve Control,” published by 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York, contain 
much material of direct value to a sound 
parental education. The author states, “As I 
emphasize in ‘Your. Growing Child,’ the psy- 
chic quality of children depends largely upon 
the psychic quality of their parents, ‘Self- 
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Development’ and ‘Nerve Control’ are designed 
to help parents improve their own psychic 
quality.” His books, “Handicaps of Child- 
hood” and “Psychology and Parenthood,” pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, will 
also be helpful. 

SUPPLEMENTARY—“The Nervous Child and 
His Parents,’ by Dr. Richardson, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, will be used as a refer- 
ence. See chapter 28, Heredity and Nervousness. 


OTHER REFERENCES 


Text—Your Growing Child, by H. Adding- 
ton Bruce, Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York. 
Price, $2.64, postpaid, 1927. 

The Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child, by Dr. Thom. Chapter 1, The Relative 
Importance of Heredity and Environment. 

Psychology and Parenthood, by H. A. Bruce. 
Chapter 1, The Importance of the Environment. 


Study Program II, Lesson I 
For Second Year, Pre-school or Grade Study Groups 
BASED ON “THE EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE EVERYDAY CHILD” 
BY DOUGLAS A. THOM, M.D. 


PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION 

1. “The responsibility of training the child 
and providing him with a suitable environment 
in which to grow up belongs to the parents and 
should be assumed by them.’ What, besides 
love, is required for the task of parenthood? 
Page vii. 

2. The author considers the normal child. 
What is meant by the normal child? Page viii. 
The author desires to help parents understand 
why the problem child is often only a symptom 
of a problem environment. This text will be 
welcomed, therefore, by both preschool and 
grade parents. 

3. Read and comment on the Introduction by 
Grace Abbott. Pages xiii-xiv. 


CHAPTER 1. THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF 
HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 
QUESTIONS 


1. How are heredity and environment inter- 
related? Pages 1-5. 

2. One school of thought emphasizes the im- 
portance of heredity; the other emphasizes en- 
vironment. Give the arguments of both schools. 
Pages 1-4. 

3. Can you name historic families whose su- 
perior intelligence ran through many genera- 
tions? 

4. Not which is more important—heredity or 
environment—but what can we do to improve 
the child’s environment? Upon the child’s ar- 
rival, “the hereditary factors are fixed and can- 
not be altered; but the environment can in- 
variably be improved.” Here lies the respon- 
sibility and opportunity of the parent. Page 4. 
Give instances from your own experience or 
from the text in which the child’s actions were 
said to be due to the child’s heredity, but were 
probably the result of his environment. Pages 
6-9. 

5. If we blame heredity for the child’s short- 
comings, we shift responsibility; if we consider 
that the child’s environment influences his be- 
havior we accept responsibility. Which is the 
better course? Page 5. 

6. What harm can be done to the child by 
blaming heredity for his faults? Pages 5-6. 

7. Why do children react differently to ap- 
parently the same environment? Page 10. 
Why does good sometimes come out of a poor 
environment? 


8. “The dominating feature of the environ- 
ment is the parent. In view of the fact that 
many juvenile delinquencies occur, are we will- 
ing to accept the challenge of this statement? 
Page 11. 


REFERENCES 


Text—The Everyday Problems of the Every- 
day Child, by Dr. Thom. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. Price, $2.50. 1927. 

Main reference—The Nervous Child and His 
Parents, by Dr. Richardson. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, New York. Price, $2.00. See Chap- 
ter 28. Heredity and Nervousness. 

Your Growing Child, by H. A. Bruce. 
Chapter 1. 


CHAPTER 2. HABITS 

“We first make our habits, and then our 
habits make us.” 

“Habits are the tools by which we achieve 
health, happiness, and efficiency.’—Dr. Douctas 
A. THoM. 

“Sow an act, and you reap a habit; sow a 
habit and you reap a character; sow a charac- 
ter and you reap a destiny.’—G. B. BOARDMAN. 

“A HABIT is an acquired way of thinking, 
feeling, or acting.” 

“An INSTINCT is an inherited trait, one 
that is handed down to us by our ancestors, 
ready for use without effort on our part.” Dr. 
John Watson says there are three emotional in- 
stincts—love, rage, fear. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How may our habits handicap us? How 
may they contribute to our welfare? Pages 
12-13. 

2. Making routine things habitual, such as 
eating, sleeping, dressing, chores, saves time, 
effort, and strain. Is the child happier when 
his routine activities are regular? Page 13. 

3. Many tasks and situations would contain 
an element of danger were it not for well- 
defined habits. The habit of always turning off 
the electric iron when one leaves it for a mo- 
ment eliminates danger. Give other illustra- 
tions from your own experience or from the 
text. Pages 13-14. 

4. Name habits associated with good charac- 
ter. Pages 14-16. 





























—but how to keep them that way? 


OTHERS take particular 
care to see that their children 
begin the school year with neat 
clothes and well-bathed bodies. 
Children themselves have an in- 
terest in appearing to advantage the 
first day of school, but as the novelty 
of school wears off and the cold 
weather comes on, this enthusiasm 
sometimes dies and is succeeded by 
carelessness. 
Most mothers and teachers would 


welcome aid in strengthening the in- 
terest of children in cleanliness. The 
School Department of Cleanliness 
Institute has prepared supplemen- 
tary readers for all grades, which 
help to make cleanliness more vital 
and spontaneous. 

Titles, descriptions, and prices are 
given below. 

Cleanliness Institute would gladly 
serve you in every way in its power. 

Why not avail yourself of this help? 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Cleanliness Institute school readers now ready: 


(Review copies free to school administrators.) 
“Tue ANIMAL Way,” by Jean Broadhurst, for kindergarten, first, and second grades; tells of the 
cleanliness customs of animals; gay with color. Single copies, 25 cents. 


“AFTER THE Rain,” by Grace T. Hallock, for third to fifth grades; cleanliness stories of children in 
.many lands; illustrated in color. Single copies, 25 cents. 


“A Tae or Soap AnD Water,” by Grace T. Hallock, for sixth to ninth grades; the historical 
progress of cleanliness and sanitation; illustrated in black and white. Single copies, 15 cents. 
Quantity prices upon application. 


Address Curantiness Institute, 45 East 17TH Street, New York 
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5. Name certain types of habits that are 
likely to be associated together. Page 15. 

6. Practice alone will not build a habit. The 
child must receive some emotional satisfaction 
for the act, in the way of approbation or ap- 
proval or a sense of accomplishment. How can 
we help to bring this satisfaction about? Pages 
16-18. 

7. How may we make use of imitation and 
suggestion in the developments of habits? 
Page 21. 


8. How does the mental atmosphere of the 
parents affect the child for good or ill? Pages 
21-22. 

9. Are children 
habits? Page 25. 


inclined to outgrow’ bad 


REFERENCES 

The Training of Children in the Christian 
Family, Dr. Weigle. Chapter V. 

Childhood, Mrs. T. W. Birney. Chapter IX. 


Study Program III, Lesson I 
For High School Study Groups 


BASED UPON ON BEING A GIRL 
BY JESSIE E. GIBSON 


FATHERS AND SONS 
BY SAMUEL 8. DRURY 


INTRODUCTION AND PREFACE 


a. “The school has been primarily an intel- 
lectual institution.” In what other ways does 
the present-day school seek to meet the needs 
of its students? Pages vii-ix. 

b. This text is an outgrowth of the author’s 
experience in conducting discussion groups for 
high school girls. The parent, therefore, will 
obtain a valuable glimpse into the thoughts and 
feelings of high school girls, under the direc- 
tion of a capable leader. This book will be re- 
viewed with the idea of gleaning from it helpful 
suggestions that can be utilized by the parent- 
leader. Not all schools have the opportunity of 
the teacher’s discussion group-leader for girls, 
but parents of all communities can by effort 
obtain the confidence of their adolescent boys 
and girls and furnish a substitute for discussion 
groups by their sympathetic understanding and 
by their ability to “talk things over” with their 
children. 


CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTORY; PURPOSE 


QUESTIONS 


1. “The eternal search for the good life be- 
gins in early youth and the adolescent girl is 
eager in her quest.” To aid in this quest is, 
no doubt, the purpose of the author. Page 1. 

2. “It is with knowledge and understanding 
and right attitudes, only, that girls can recog- 
nize justice clearly, use freedom wisely, and 
carry responsibility ably.” Page 1. How can 
we help to develop right attitudes in our young 
people? Page 1. 

3. “The ideal self, which is the governing in- 
fluence in all our lives, is especially real to the 
adolescent as she dreams her dreams of the 
future.” Do we as parents sufhciently appre- 
ciate this fact? Page 2. 

4. Review how the socia! inheritance of the 
child today is different, involving problems that 
we as children did not have to meet. Pages 3-4. 

Note—The explanation on Content is for our 
own information. The suggestions on method 
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may well be used by the leaders of our own 
study groups. Pages 5-14. 


CHAPTER 2. 
QUESTIONS 


By Way OF BEGINNING 


1. From your own experience, what are some 
of the things we can do with our boys and 
girls? Page 19. 

2. Do women, today, generally speaking, have 
interests in each one of the three circles de- 
scribed on page 21, personal problems, relation 
to family and friends, relation to community? 
Interest in these three circles leads to a well- 
developed personality; a lack of interest in one 
of these fields leads to a thwarted personality. 
How shall we develop these interests in our 


children? Pages 18-22. 

CHAPTER 3. SoctAL ASPECTS OF CONDUCT 
QUESTIONS 

1. What does the author mean by “social 
heredity”? Pages 23-26. 


2. The author states that in a discussion of 
conduct, the following conclusions should be 
reached: First, we have two considerations in 
every question; one is that of personal interest 
and the other is that of our responsibility for 
the person who may be influenced by us. Sec- 
ond, it is each girl’s duty to help the strong to 
set standards and the weak to keep them. Third, 
in her dress, in her amusements, in her friend- 
ships, in all her conduct, a girl is responsible 
for world standards. Fourth, a girl is equally 
responsible with the producer for what she sup- 
ports with her money or her presence. Fifth, 
a girl’s conduct must be guided by the thought, 
“What would be the results if all girls did 
what I want to do?” Sixth, in assuming social 
responsibility, the most effective thing a girl 
can do is have high standards and then exer- 
cise her influence on the side of right. Pages 
27-32. Discuss how in cooperation with your 
young people you can help them reach these 
conclusions. 

SELECTED REFERENCES—See pages 107-114. 
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The Truth 


About Artificial Sunlight 





—————  ——— 





What you may expect from the carbon 


are reproduction 


NATURAL sunlight contains many kinds of rays 
and all are essential to mankind. 

It contains the ultra-violet rays which are 
invisible. It contains also the visible rays and 
the infra-red rays which cannot be seen but 
are felt as heat. 

Light that is unnatural in its composition, 
particularly if it contains abnormal amounts 
of ultra-violet, may prove dangerous, and 
should never be used except under a doctor’s 
supervision. A number of diseases are cured 
rapidly by light treatments, but not all; light 
is not a cure-all. In certain conditions it may 
be harmful. If you are sick, do not court the 
dangers of self-diagnosis but see your doctor. 

But the vast majority of us are healthy and 
may use sunshine freely, both real and artificial. 
You can preserve your health, and add to your 
vigor, by bathing your body in artificial , 


sunshine. CC) 


Real artificial sunshine as pro- 


a ge 


of the sun’s rays 


lamp, the U. S. Bureau of Standards stated: 
“Of all the artificial illuminants tested it is the 
nearest approach to sunlight.” 

This light will do for you just what natural 
sunlight will do. It is a health builder. Moderate 
exposure will gradually give you a healthy coat 
of tan. Great benefit can be derived by shorter 
exposures which avoid tanning. If exposed too 
long, you will sunburn just as in summer sun- 
shine and may suffer serious systemic dis- 
turbances. 

Eveready Sunshine Carbons bring sunshine 
indoors. Every are lamp in which they are 
burned is a miniature sun to be turned on or 
off at the touch of a switch. 

Carbon are lamps and Eveready Sunshine 
Carbons are sold by medical supply houses and 
some electric light companies. If you have dif- 
ficulty in finding them, write to us and we 
will send you a list of reputable manufac- 

turers from whom they may be ob- 





duced in a carbon are lamp has all 
the essential rays of sunlight each in 
its proper proportion. Reporting on 
its tests of the light from such a 


Sunshine Carbons 





tained. Write for this list today to 
National Carbon Company, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Unit of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation. 
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Text—On Being a Girl, by Jessie E. Gibson. 
The Macmillan Co., New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 1927. - 

SUPPLEMENTARY—In order that we may in- 
clude the boy in our discussion, Samuel S. 
Drury’s “Fathers and Sons” (George H. Doran 
Co., New York; price, $1.50, net, 1927) is 
recommended as an accompanying volume. 

The first chapter, “Go Home,” to be reviewed 
by a class member. 


STRIKING THOUGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 
Atmosphere, activity, and altruism are neces- 
sary for the home that would be great. 


The aids to noble life are all within. The 


makings of home-happiness are in our grasp. 
The home should be a power house; a rest 
house, and a pleasure dome. 
To rear a family is in sooth a career. 


PARENTAL EpUCATION Course IV 
BASED ON THE CHILD AND SOCIETY 
BY PHYLLIS BLANCHARD 
For Third Year Grade Study Groups 

Note—This text contains topics for discussion 
and reports, and a complete set of references. 
Additional outlines will not be given in CHILD 
WELFARE. The book is published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. Price, $2.25. 


A Note to Study Circle Leaders 


By GRACE 


N attempt has been made, this year, to 
A= graded courses for the study 
circles. One may wonder why 
Bruce’s “Your Growing Child” has been 
assigned to both preschool and grade first- 
year groups. Upon careful thought, the 
reasons are obvious. Preschool parents not 
only study the preschool child, but also take 
a forward look to the future grade child. 
Grade parents find that they are continually 
referring back to the preschool years to ex- 
plain certain conduct in their children. The 
text covers both ages. For the same reason 
Dr. Thom’s “The Everyday Problems of 
the Everyday Child” has been chosen for 
second-year preschool and _ grade-study 
groups. 

The supplementary books and references 
need not confuse. ‘The courses are com- 
plete with the texts only. The additional 
references are given for those who wish a 
large range of material. It is always de- 
sirable to read what more than one author 
has to say on the same subject, also to read 
more than one book by the same author in 
order to get his complete viewpoint. Ques- 
tions which make up the courses may be as- 
signed in advance. ‘This gives a better basis 
for discussion. Sometimes it has been found 
desirable to have a class member review an 
entire chapter before taking up the ques- 
tions. We get out of our group study about 
what we put into it. 

Discussion is to be-encouraged. We de- 
rive benefit by pooling our experiences and 


E. Crum 


working out our solutions. ‘This is not a 
passive study. We must be active in our 
thought and put into practice our convic- 
tions in order that we may derive results 
in child training. A note book is valuable 
to members. A secretary should keep notes 
on the discussion, to be assembled and kept 
as a permanent record of the study group. 
This serves as a valuable addition to the 
parent’s book shelf. 

Books provide an authoritative basis for 
group discussion. We cannot always have 
experts with us, but through their works 
they may reveal to us their rich field of 
experience and thought. We are not to 
accept without question, however, all that 
an author has to say. We must test his 
statements and consider if they mete out 
with our own experiences. If a book is to 
benefit us, we must analyze the author’s 
principles until in reality they become our 
own. 

It is requested that all study groups regis- 
ter with the National Bureau of Parental 
Education in order that we may have a di- 
rectory of study circles using the outlines, 
and also the number of groups within our 
organization. ‘Thousands of parents, gath- 
ered together to discuss their common prob- 
lems, will not only realize their great re- 
sponsibility, but also their great opportunity 
to become better individuals and_ better 
parents, providing for the child a suitable 
and wholesome environment. 
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Important Meetings 
SEPTEMBER -OCTOBER 
National Board of Managers, Charles- 
ton, S. C., Sept. 24-28. 

National Safety Council, New York 
City, N. Y., Oct. 1-5. 

Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 1-6. 


American Public Health Association, 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 15-19. 


American Child Health Association, 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 15-19. 


State Conventions 
OCTOBER 

New York, Niagara Falls, Oct. 1-4. 
Ohio, Athens, Oct. 3-5. 
Wyoming, Casper, Oct. 9-10. 
Nebraska, Kearney, Oct. 10-12. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Oct. 16-18. 
Missouri, Trenton, Oct. 16-19. 
Pennsylvania, Easton, Oct. 16-19. 
South Dakota, Mitchell, Oct. 16-18. 
North Dakota, Bismarck, Oct. 17-19. 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Oct. 18-20. 
Minnesota, St. Cloud, Oct. 23-24. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Oct. 25-27. 


New Jersey, Atlantic City, Oct. 30-31, 
Nov. 1. 

Tennessee, Memphis, Oct. 30-31, Nov. 1. 

Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Oct. 31, Nov. 
1-2. 
Note: Iowa, Montana, Oregon, meet 


biennially, holding District Conventions 
in 1928. 
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It’s like having each 
musician of a sym- 
phony orchestra 
appear before 
your class 


Recently, as a supplement to the various 
music courses of your school, Victor has pub- 
lished a very interesting feature entitled: 
THE INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA BY 
SIGHT, SOUND, AND STorY. 


The various instruments of the orchestra 
have been illustrated in colors on large 
posters. By the side of each instrument is 
a photograph showing the position of the 
player. On the back of the card, in big 
type, is the name of the instrument. 


In addition, two special Orthophonic Rec- 
ords (20522-20523) have been prepared to 
illustrate these charts. As you explain each 
instrument on the chart, your pupils can 
hear its voice reproduced with absolute 
fidelity on the Orthophonic Victrola. 


A separate booklet tells the, history of 
each instrument, and gives many instances 
of its use by composers in symphonic and 
operatic works. ' 


Examine this wonderful music-help at 
your Victor dealer’s. Normal schools and 
music supervisors enthusiastically recom- 
mend its use. The list price (exclusive of 
records) is $4, an amount so reasonable 
that every school should have one of these 
sets. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING 


CAMDEN, NEW 
MACHINE CO. 


JERSEY, U.S. A. 


























CHLORIDE, ARIZONA 
By HELEN AGNES GRANT, RETIRING PRESIDENT 


Mining camp. 

Thirty families. 

Fifty-seven children. 

Three hundred inhabitants. 

Town not incorporated. 

Only entrance to “Boulder Dam.” 

Twenty-eight miles to Kingman. 

One train per week. 

In other words, “The Desert.” Oh, my! how 
we love it! 

Last September there was a doubt as to 
whether there would be a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, but a few of the “old-timers” backed 
up the new-comers, who took the lead, and a 
year of real, hard, successful work was begun. 

In October a contest was held to increase 
membership. A silver pencil was given to the 
child bringing in the most members. Member- 
ship increased from 50 to 103. 

Those who worked so hard were thrilled 
when the Chloride Parent-Teacher Association 
was awarded at the State Convention at Tuc- 
son, in March, the beautiful State Flag for the 
“largest increase in membership.” The attend- 
ance has been kept up wonderfully by the pri- 
mary teacher who has all her children make 
invitations appropriate for the month, and de- 
liver them to the parents. The program 
usually included a class demonstration, so of 
course mother and father would be there. 

The grounds were equipped with four swings, 
two teeter-torters. 

The trustees donated a large room in the 
school building to be known as the Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Room. They have promised us a 
fence around the school grounds this year. 

The school was equipped with eight curtains 
at the school room windows, nine large pictures, 
Victrola with records for the primary. 

We donated money to the Arizona Parent- 
Teacher Bulletin, Founders’ Day, books for 
school library. 

The Chloride Parent-Teacher Association 
financed these improvements by dances, one in 
November and one in March, and solicited the 
community for the Christmas festival. 

Our Christmas was a great joy. Every child, 
Indians included, from three months old, 
through high school age was given a present, 
besides a bag of candy, with nuts, fruit, etc. 
The beautiful community tree was held in the 
Town Hall, and a program by the children 
made that “glad feeling” apparent in every one. 

The Mohave County Council, with delegates 
from Hackberry, Kingman, Trout Creek and 
Chloride, was entertained with a well-appointed 
luncheon, carried out in blue and yellow, held 
in the Parent-Teacher room. The primary 
children had a beautiful playhouse and Pueb- 
lo village on the sand table, and gave a dem- 


Out Among the 
Branches 





onstration of “How We Learn to Write.” The 
upper grades gave a play. 

The Council discussed the possibility of hav- 
ing a county nurse, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to look into the matter. (As this goes 
to press, we are glad to announce that the com- 
mittee has been successful in getting the appro- 
priation for our nurse.) 

The meeting and the reports from the con- 
vention were a great inspiration to all, bring- 
ing out the point that being in membership 
with the National and State, the county and 
local had a much better advantage, and that 
things impossible for the local association alone 
could be managed through the County Council. 

Our programs have been full—usually a class 
demonstration, instructive papers, a few outside 
speakers—with the National Parent-Teacher 
song sheet and community singing. 

The Study Circle is flourishing and will con- 
tinue all summer. We use the CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE and Arizona Parent-Teacher Bulle- 
tin, and at each meeting each member brings 
ten cents for our Parent-Teacher study litera- 
ture. So you see we will soon have our Parent- 
Teacher library. 





Founded in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








Appropriate 
MOTION PICTURES 
FREE TO SCHOOLS 


Write for New Catalog 


Y. M. C. A. MOTION PICTURE 
BUREAU 


120 W. 4ist Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


1111 Center Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Magic Formula of Success 


Knowledge today is a necessity. 


To those who know go the prizes, not merely in 
school, but, to a large extent, throughout every branch of business and social life. 


The 


will to learn, therefore, is one of the most valuable mental assets with which a child can 


be equipped. 


It has properly been called the magic formula of success. 


There is no more effective way of imparting the will to learn than by force of 
example—meeting our own information problems as they arise and helping our children 


to do the same with their problems. 


And such problems today demand an up-to-date source of information written through- 


out in the light of today’s requirements. 


Add to this the utmost convenience and speed in 


use, accuracy assured by contributors of the highest authority, and, above all, a price which 
is a mere fraction of that ordinarily paid for comparable book value, and you have the 


specifications for 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY OF ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 







‘“‘A Supreme Triumph of Book 


Value over Book Bulk’”’ 


2286 pages—yet less than 3 inches thick. 
Over 20,000 topics—yet less than 6 pounds in 


weight. 
Over 800 beautiful and instructive illustrations. 
Natural arrangement—topics scientifically classi- 


fied. 
66 dictionaries of topics. 
330 fact-rich tabulations. 
Full index of unerring precision. 


The cream of modern knowledge couched in con- 
cise, simple, interesting language. 





Mail This Coupon Today=» 


It will bring you a beautiful booklet telling you 
more about this wonderful new reference work 
and what it will do for you if you own it. 


The Frontier Press Co. 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“I would not take $50.00 for my copy 
if there were no more available,” writes 
Mrs. Maude D. Fryer, President of the 
Albany High School Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, Georgia. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the figure 
Mrs. Fryer mentions is several times the 
price at which The Lincoln Library is 
available, and yet many people, before 
learning of The Lincoln Library, have 
been glad to pay more than $50.00 for 
reference works having actually a 
smaller word content—and very much smaller 
fact content—than this remarkable new work. 


WHY SO REASONABLY PRICED 


The Lincoln Library is, in the words of the 
New York Sun, “a reference work of as- 
tonishing comprehensiveness and scope.” 


But perhaps the most wonderful aspect of 
it is the low price for which this summary 
of the world’s fundamental knowledge can be 
purchased. This is due to economies based 
on: 

1. Ruthless elimination of 
words and irrelevant facts. 


2. Careful planning of make-up and man- 
ufacture, resulting in the condensation into 
one convenient volume of material ordi- 
narily filling 10 to 12 volumes. 


3. Large scale production made possible 
by an overwhelming public demand. 


unnecessary 





THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. CW-89 Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me 
please mail me your new illustrated booklet de- 
scribing The Lincoln Library of Essential In- 
formation, the remarkable one-volume storehouse 
of knowledge and reference. 


Name 
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Address 





City 
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A PARENT-TEACHER BOOTH AT A FAIR 


Rs. NELSON CONGER, State Chairman, 
M Bureau Rural Life, Florida Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, writes: 

“The Parent-Teacher booth at the South 
Florida Fair was a splendid success. We had 
two large rooms—exhibits from eight of our na- 
tional cooperating agencies; the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company gave us the use of a 
health display and film, also thousands of copies 
of various health literature. We secured a 
model playground from the Playground and 
Recreation Association through our State Chair- 
man of Recreation, who is at the head of our 
Tampa Board of Recreation. The booth was 
visited by more than 50,000 people during the 
eleven days, and we distributed more than 
60,000 pieces of literature on all phases of our 
Parent-Teacher work. 

“A special day—February 3—was designated 
as ‘Children’s and Parent-Teacher Day,’ and 
on that day all records of attendance of any 
Fair in the state were broken, more than 
100,000 people coming through the turnstiles on 
‘our day.’ The Parent-Teacher Associations 
with the cooperation of the schools furnished 
music in all of the buildings during that day— 
the right kind of music. 

“Another outstanding feature was the 
‘Parent-Teacher Radio Hour,’ January 27 to 
February 3. At these we broadcast Parent- 
Teacher work—aims, objects, program of serv- 
ice to the world over WDAE station at Tampa. 
On ‘our day’ Mrs. Fanger, our State President, 
spoke. 

“The street cars in South Florida carried 
placards for four days before the opening of 
the Fair, telling of our booth and inviting 
everyone to visit it; also carrying this, ‘Febru- 
ary 3, Children’s and Parent-Teacher Day at 
South Florida Fair.’ 

“Winter visitors from all over the country 
and abroad registered in the booth. 


“So you can see that we are justly proud of 
our piece of Parent-Teacher extension. 

“As the State Chairman of the Bureau of 
Rural Life, it was my idea to have this booth 
at the Fair for the benefit of those rural peo- 
ple who visit fairs by the thousands. In Florida 
the rural communities need our Parent-Teacher 
Associations very much, and I feel fully repaid 
for the effort put forth in this project.” 


A “RESEARCH” PROGRAM 
By Mrs. GEorGE STOKKE 


Chairman Study Committee, John B. Allen 
Parent-Teacher Association, Seattle 


This association has accomplished what many 
others would like to do. The report should 
prove a valuable guide.—EpiTor. 

Several times within the past two years our 
principal, Mrs. Shaw, has read carefully pre- 
pared papers before our John B. Allen Parent- 
Teacher Association with suggestions as to 
how to organize a program of child study as a 
part of our work. This idea appealed to many 
as carrying out the original purpose of the or- 
ganization, which was to promote child wel- 
fare. This year we began such work. 

For Thrift Month the topic chosen was “Chil- 
dren’s Allowances.” Four mothers (some need- 
ing much persuasion to appear in public) read 
short papers, and a few questions were given 
for general discussion. This being a new de- 
parture and a majority of members being un- 
accustomed to speaking from the floor, there 
was not much participation until after adjourn- 
ment. One enthusiastic mother who had never 
done research work before exclaimed: “Why, I 
could have stayed at the meeting for two weeks, 
getting information, but I had to go home to 
prepare dinner! Now I’ve started Sally on an 
allowance.” 

Our next subject was “Obedience and How to 
Obtain“It.” Five mothers prepared and read 
two-minute papers on the “What, Why, When, 
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How?” The chairman then led discussion by 
calling on members throughout the audience to 
answer questions previously prepared and dis- 
tributed. This aroused much interest. People 
who had never before “spoken in meeting” will- 
ingly expressed themselves. One mother (a 
former high school teacher) earnestly said: 
“This helps me to see that my young son is not 
naturally bad. If only all mothers knew of the 
help available in these books!” 

The subject of the May meeting was “The 
Child at Play.” Five mothers read excellent 
papers on the subtitles: “Why Does the Child 
Play?” “Development of Play,” “Materials,” 
“Amusements,” and “Home Play.” A lively 
discussion followed. 

An average of twenty-two books and maga- 
zines have been consulted for information each 
month. 

This proves that research work has begun 
and mothers are being influenced by the best 
minds of great educators. That this influence 
will benefit their children is inevitable. 

The interest in this type of program is keen, 
as shown by the large attendance, the many 
taking part in the programs, the number of 
questions asked, the animated discussions and 
the expressions of gratitude. One mother re- 
marked: “This has opened a new field to me. 
I have five children. I am going to continue 
this study.” So by the exchange of ideas on 
vital subjects we are losing our fear and learn- 
ing to express our thoughts for the welfare of 


our children. 
* * * 


HarLan, MIcHIGAN.—From a partially se- 
cluded district of Michigan’s north lands comes 
this inspiring message to fellow members of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Harlan Parent-Teacher Teacher Association 
was organized soon after school consolidation, 
or about four years ago. Through those years 
it has established a firm standard for coopera- 
tion between parent and teacher. The village 
population is small, thus the majority of mem- 
bership comes from surrounding farms. 

There is at present a membership of forty 
parents and teachers, and the meetings are en- 
thusiastically attended by members and the 
young folks, the latter adding an enlivened 
spirit to the general evening program in which 
parents and children participate. 

Following the program the groups are di- 
vided; the young folks proceed to play familiar 
and newly taught games, and the regular busi- 
ness meeting is called to order in another room 
of the building. The question-box is the out- 
standing feature of this section of the meeting, 
and parents freely discuss all matters connected 
with their children’s welfare in school and 
home. » 2 6 

Amid the frolicking good fellowship of an 
old costume party the patrons of the South St. 
Paul Parent-Teacher Association paused long 
enough to listen to their High School Superin- 
tendent, Mr. J. T. Smiley, who addressed them 
on “School Growth and Future Needs.” Be- 
sides an old-fashioned band, directed by an 
“old-fashioned” leader, there was the national 
anniversary ceremony followed by old-fashioned 
games. 











PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Prepared under the auspices of the 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

and edited by 
MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 





The first general summary in book 
form of the Parent-Teacher movement 
in the United States, discussing both 
its aims and its practical achievements. 
It reflects the experience and opinions 
of educators and of successful Parent- 
Teacher workers in all parts of the 
country. 
Price per copy, $2.00 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 














eeee ” your pen 
and your spare time 


“My sales will reach $1,000 by the end of the year... 1 
owe my success to your interesting and efficient system of 
training,” writes a successful Palmer student, Pearl E. 
Botsford, Dayton, Obio. 

Stories, magazine articles, criticisms — waiting to be 
written by you. But you must have that certain something 
that editors look for—the finesse, the finished crafts- 
manship—the touch of the professional. 


And you can learn it... at home... through sympathetic, 
understanding instruction, The Palmer Institute of 
Authorship can help you to write salable material; can 
help you add to your income or your personal allowance 
in your spare time, 
Palmer Courses are endorsed by many famous authors, 
among them Ruth Comfort Mitchell who says: “With 
pleasure and profit I have studied the Course of the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship.” Use the coupon below. 
eoeeeeeeeeeere#8ee e 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 148-J,Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me, without obligation, details about your course 
in 














O Short Story D English ae tiem” Writing 
Name : ; 

ADDRESS 

All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call. 














National Office Notes 


By Florence V. WATKINS, Executive Secretary 


Are you not thrilled to hold in your hand 
the first edition of the textbook of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers? We have 
all waited so eagerly for it that it is a real sat- 
isfaction to see and read it. If each local asso- 
ciation would order a copy at once and then 
have its members read and study it, we should 
soon have an “educated membership.” The 
title is “Parents and Teachers.” It is published 
by Ginn & Company, of Boston, Mass., and the 
price is $2.00. 


We can imagine how busy the state and local 
officers will be during this month getting all 
ready for the opening of parent-teacher work. 
When planning your programs for study groups 
be sure to consider the new leaflet on “The 
Spiritual Training of Children,” by Dr. Luther 
A. Weigle, Dean of Yale Divinity School. The 
material in this leaflet was prepared by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the Jew- 
ish, Catholic, and Protestant faiths, and will 
be, therefore, acceptable to all parent-teacher 
groups. It is free to local Congress units on 
request; ten cents per copy to all others. Why 
not order a copy today from your state dis- 
tributing center? 

State literature chairmen, have you all or- 
dered the number of copies you will require for 
filling the fall orders? Don’t delay ordering 
what you will need for use when the work be- 
gins. 








How did you enjoy your Proceedings? Isn't 
this issue packed with interesting material and 
won't it be useful for program making? How 
surprised some groups must have been when 
they saw the actual membership of their asso- 
ciation last year. We imagine some exclaimed, 
“Why, we have twice that number of mem- 
bers! What an error those printers made!” 
But people who attend meetings and perhaps 
pay local dues, but for whom no dues are sent 
to the State and National Treasurers cannot be 
counted as members, nor can they legally vote 
or hold office. 

Again, some members of local groups must 
have been amazed when they saw the Proceed- 
ings list of locals to learn that all of the groups 
in town except their own had sent dues for their 
members in both state and National. organiza- 
tions. We imagine these lists of Congress 
units with the number of members in each will 
be surprising to many and most satisfying to 
others. 

One state failed to send in its list and sev- 
eral other lists were not made out according to 
directions. There was neither the force nor 
the time available in the office for perfecting 
the lists—hence these states had to be omitted. 
Better luck next time, we hope! 

Don’t forget the new price of the Proceed- 
ings—$3.00 per copy. The price of $2.00 only 
applied till July 1. 
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It has been almost impossible to keep past 
president's pins posted as rapidly as the orders 
have come in. It is most satisfying to know 
that we have succeeded in getting another form 
of the National emblems that is of such general 
interest. Readers of the magazine may be in- 
terested to learn that last month the financial 
section sent out 3,000 pins. Would it not be 
splendid publicity if each of our more than 
1,275,000 members wore an emblem? There are 
now several different forms of the emblem, so 
each one will surely be able to find one he likes. 
We have the solid gold and the filled emblem; 
the small emblem, the button for men; _ the 
lavalliere; and the past president’s pin for past 
state, district, council or local group presidents. 
The prices range from 55 cents to $4.00. 





Will all individuals ordering pay material 
from the National Office kindly enclose amount 
needed to pay for it? Often it costs as much to 
send for the price of a leaflet as the leaflet it- 
self costs. This is mot office thrift. If bill is 
requested, postage will be included. 





The United States Department of Agriculture 
has recently issued two interesting booklets, one, 
Leaflet No. 26, of primary interest to mothers 
and the other to housewives. “Dresses for the 
Little Girl” is a discussion of material and 
style; of dresses for school, for play and for 
special occasions; of dresses easy to make, easy 
to launder and easy to wear—the last being the 
really important item. Order from the Super- 
intendent of -Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., and enclose five 
cents. No stamps. 

The other is Leaflet No. 28, entitled, “Lamb 
as You Like It.” Various attractive ways of 
serving lamb are given. Order this leaflet as 
above and enclose five cents. 





The American Library Association, 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois, is issuing 
some most interesting booklets in their series 
known as “Reading With a Purpose.” For the 
scientifically inclined readers is “Pivotal Fig- 
ures of Science,” by Arthur E. Bostwick; for 
the lovers of gardening, “Adventures in Gar- 
dening,” by Sydney B. Mitchell; and for those 
who wish to perfect their use of the English 
language is “Good English,” by Virginia C. 
Bacon. Of the last named the preface says, 
“This course has been prepared for those who 
wish to improve their English and to speak 
correctly. It comprises a helpful introduction 
to the subject and guide to several useful books. 
The books should be available in any general 
library or may be obtained through any good 
bookstore.” Here, then, is just the help one 
may need to become more proficient in the use 
of the best English. 

















Thinking of 
Next Year’s Playground 


LANNING a bigger and a better playground 

for next year—a playground that will grow 
next year and each year. A playground that will 
grow not only in size but in its importance in the 
community interest. 


In planning a playground that will keep growing 
—as you add each piece of equipment, you ask 
yourself, “Is it the best?” It must be the best 
so that the funds of each year can be spent for 
additional equipment and not for replacements. 


Medart Playground Equipment purchased ten 
and fifteen years ago is in active use today. 
Durability and fifty-five years of manufacturing 
experience are built into every piece of Medart 
equipment. 


The new Medart Playground Equipment Cata- 
log, illustrating and pricing over thirty pieces 
of equipment; showing the newest develop- 
ments and safety features—a copy of the new 
catalog is yours for the asking. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


3538 DeKalb Street, que St. Louis, Mo. 








For fifty-five years Makers of PR pate and Playground Equipment 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS TO STRESS SAFETY EDUCATION 


Safety education problems in the school will receive spceial consideration at the Seven- 
teenth Annual Safety Congress to be held in New York, October 1-5. More than 6,000 
delegates attend this important meeting to discuss the national accident situation in its 
relation to industrial and public safety. 


Of particular interest to parents and teachers are a series of meetings to be held on 
Tuesday, October 2, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. In the morning there will be in- 
formal discussions dealing with various ways of teaching safety both in the classroom 
and through extra-curricular activities such as the junior safety councils and patrols. 
These discussions will be conducted by people who have made extensive experiments in 
this field and have evolved practical and successful methods. 


In the afternoon the meeting will deal with the objectives of present-day education, 
showing how safety fits in with the general scheme. These objectives will then be the 
subject of a round table discussion, led by a prominent psychologist. A short safety 
play, demonstrating the value of the drama as a medium for safety education will con- 
clude the day’s program. 

On Friday, October 5, a special Women’s Session wil! be held at the same hotel. 
Discussions on Home Accidents and Community Safety work will be of great interest 
to parent-teacher members. 








New Plan of State Classification 
New Ideas New Opportuntttes 


Note: Last year the state branches were divided into three divisions according to 
membership, Classes A, B and C. This year in order to make the divisions more even 
they are divided into five classes. 


Crass 1 Cuass 2 Cass 3 
1. Califeriia ...... 150,884 1. Colorado ...... 47,437 1. Nebraska ..... 19,786 
ae Serer 96,592 Ee Eee Sane 40,997 2. Kentucky ...... 19,724 
a 70,124 8. Georgim ..3.... 35,635 3. Massachusetts . 18,882 
4. Michigan ...... 63,842 4. Washington ... 34,709 4. North Carolina. 17,067 
aaa 62,192 5. Kansas a pen Re 29,684 5: Arkaneas ...... 16,681 
ra 56.235 6. Indiana ee 29,089 6. Oregon iets od 16,592 
’ 7. Minnesota ..... 27,175 7. Peerage Js... oe 16,512 
7. New York ..... 55,153 §. ‘Tennessee ..... 26,721 8%. Oklahoma ..... 16,450 
8. New Jersey .... 54,316 9. North Dakota . 23,960 9. Alabama ...... 14,119 
9. Pennsylvania ... 52,198 10. Wisconsin ..... 23,690 10. Mississippi .... 13,018 
CLass 4 Cass 5 Class 1—States having 
1. Connecticut ... 10,181 1. South Carolina . 4,958 more than 50,000 members 
2. South Dakota . 10,032 2, Louisiana ...... 4,812 Class 2— States having 
3. Dist. of Columbia 9,626 $. Arincea ....... 4,739 between 23,000 and 50,000 
oo ° cae; * Montana ....... 4,214 | Class 3—States having 
6 Sheds leland’ : ; 3°40 . Wyoming eons 3,760 between 12,000 and 23,000 
7. Maine ........ 8427 6. New Hampshire. 3,614 Class 4— States having 
8. Maryland ..... 8,310 7. BROWER ide v8ds 3,339 between 5,000 and 12,000 

9. Virginia ...... Beer: |B WR cahsicowas 2,858 Class 5— States having 

ee” eae 5,633 9. New Mexico .... 1,837 less than 5,000 members 

11. West Virginia.. 5,435 


Recognition and awards (details to be published later) will be on a per- 
centage basis and will be computed in accordance with the membership as of 
April 14, 1928 and the number of subscriptions received for the period 


April Ist, 1928—March 31st, 1929 
A HIGH SUBSCRIPTION RECORD INSURES A WELL INFORMED MEMBERSHIP 




















